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A HAPPY 
OLIDAY 


NOT TOO EXPENSIVE 


Economy is now the order of 
the day. Enjoy your holiday in 
ihe certain knowledge that you 
are gelting the fullest value for 
your money. Wherever you 
want to go, Pickfords will arrange 
it at just the right cost. If you 
are undecided, they will make 
numerous helpful suggestions. 
Tours in Devon and Cornwall 
and other parts of the British 
Isles at remarkably low rates, 
also many others, e.g. 


Bruges - 8days - £3. 12. 7 


Ostend - is -~ £4. 6.0 
Pars = - £8 3.0 


—, 
MOROCCO 





PICKFORDS 


205-6, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 
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LEWIS CARROLL CENTENARY 


With a portrait of herself 
in her eightieth year 


“ALICE” | 


here recalls her child-friendship with Lewis | 
Carroll and the telling ef the Wonderland story. 








With 10 other literary articles and short stories. 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 








BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, +SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.f 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREST, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 


SOUTH AMERICA | 






































A Story 


RASHING—earing—leaping its way 
through the thick growth that it was in- 
tended to destroy, stopping only where 

the growth istoo thick and resists all its efforts 
to break through—ripping and tearing great 
gashes in the surface as it passes—sliding 
over the top where the growth bends under 
its onslaught— slashing — slipping — crashing 
its way to freedom, leaving a ragged trail 
behind, to arrive at its destination worn, 
tired and entirely unfit for any further service. 


> @ ° 


ls this the story of your razor? Do you put an 
unnecessary strain on it every morning by using 
inferior shaving soap? Parke-Davis Shaving Cream 
will make the razor slide smoothly through the beard 
without scraping or tearing, leaving the face like 
velvet. If you have not yet tried Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream send now for 7-day free sample tube to 
€uthymol (Dept11345)50 Beak Street. London, W1. 




















FAMINGTON 


THE GARDEN SPA 


UNEQUALLED 
AS A HOLIDAY CENTRE. 


Its Treatments have a world-wide 
reputation. 
Ideal Centre for the Shakespeare 
Country. 
TRAVEL BY RAIL. 

1} Hours from Paddington (G.W.R.). 
Weekdays at 9.10, 11.10 a.m., 2.10, 4.10, 6.10, 
7.10 p.m. 

Holiday Tickets on Fridays and Saturdays by 

















3 certain trains, available 6 to 17 days. 
Any 3rd Class Return Fare 14/9. kn 
HK quire at Railway Stations, Offices or 
Sirn Agencies for details of train 
Wh, services, cheap 
Rotts facilities, &c., 
EN We from all parts. TRAVEL 
. a Nee 


Illus. Guide free 


from Spa Mana- 
ver (Dept. 14), 
Leamington Spa. 


A ‘POUND'S WORTH 
SUNSHINE 


doesn't mean much to you, but it means 
everything to poor children who would 
never see green fields and growing wild 
flowers but for your charity. £1 gives a 
poor child a fortnight’s holiday in the 
country. 


WILL YOU SEND JUST ONE POUND FOR THE 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


to The Earl of Arran (Room 5), 
17 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 




















If you have 
dry hair 


Your hairdresser will advise you to use a preparation 
containing oil to counteract the dryness which is often 
the forerunner of greyness and baldness. Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil has been famed over 139 years for its 
tonic properties. 
OF Chemists, Stores and 
Hairdressers—3/6, 7/- and 
10/6. 


Red for dark hair, Golden 
or fair hair, 





™M cassar Oil 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 
22 Laystall Street, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 1 











WE NEED YOUR MONEY FOR A SPLENDID CAUSE 
THE CARE OF YOUNG LIVES 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843). 
Plead most earnestly for immediate funds, to féed, 
clothe and educate the 1,100 children in’ the 
various Homes and Training Ship ‘ Arethusa.”’ 





Subscriptions and Donations show a heavy falling off! 


Please Help Us 
THE CHILDREN WILL THANK YOU 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Come Cruising! 


Make the most of your Autumn Holiday. 
Choose «a Cruise to the sparkling Mediterranean 
where you can be sure of sunshine, 


MEDITERRANEAN 


popular-priced Cruises 
MONTCALM, MONTCL 4 
October 8, 


Many attractive 
S.S. MONTROSE, 
leaving nearly every week to 
including the following :— 


SEPT. 10 ( From Liverpool. 
SEPT. 24 ; by S.S. MONTCALM 13 days 
OCT. 8 (Seem £42. 

( From Southampton. 
SEPT. 23 by S.S. MONTCLARE 14 days 

( from £13. 

{ From Southampton. 
ocT. 8 by S.S. MONTCLARE 13 days 

{ from £12. 


Also Cruises from the Clyde by S.S. MELITA. 
was FIRST-CLASS LUXURY CRUISE seems 
by he EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA 


(22,000 tons). 


Roman Poo! (also outdoor sun-bathing pool). Glorious Sun 
Decks and Games Deck. Ballroom, &c. Visiting Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Messina, Naples, Monaco, Bare elona, Palma, Casablanea 
and Lisbon. From Southampton Sept. 24, 21 days’ Cruise from 
88 Cas. First class only. 





For full information and Cabin Plans write to:— 
A, R. Powell, Cruise Dept., 


|CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System, | 











62-65 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W.1; 
103 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3, 


or Local Agents Everywhere. 





Faster 
to the 

Giortous. 
Firth 


Glasgow men will tell you it’s worth while living in Glasgow if it’s only 
for the sake of being near the Firth of Clyde. Threading their way through 
the lochs go the best passenger steamers in the world, whose daily excursions 
(never out of smooth water and cheap beyond all imagining) carry off half 
the population of the resorts every day. Yachtsmen know where beauty 
is and where smooth-water sailing is, and have chosen the Clyde as their home. 
With accelerated services to Glasgow (20-25 minutes from most places) a 
holiday on the Firth of Clyde is still more easy to come by, and with 
Holiday Return Tickets the-fares axe surprisingly low. Try the Firth of 
Clyde for a holiday. 


Obtain a copy of LM S Scottish Holiday Resorts and Apartments Guide—post free 3d., 
from LM S Stations, Offices and Bookstalls. 


HOLIDAY TICKETS. This year Holiday Return Tickets offering 
very generous concessions w ill again be issued. Get a copy of 
“I, MS Cheap Fares” and Illustrated Folder (free) 
at any LMS Station, Town Office or Agency. 


Tourist Tickets — May to October. Cheap 
Week-End Tickets throughout the Year, 





LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY 











I then said, “I smoke 


BARNEYS, Doctor.” 
**Qh, well!” said he with 


a smile, “‘have you got 
your pouch with you?” 


In this whimsical fashion a Doctor reassured a smoking 
patient who feared to be deprived of one of life’s greatest 
joys. At the same time, he paid a very pleasing tribute 
to the goodness of Barneys Theses 


This is not the first time that favourable medical comment 
has been madé on Barneys and its kindred Tobaccos 
(when the best is put into a product, due recognition is 
bound to follow). The sincerity which governs the 
manufacture of Barneys is reflected by the sincerity of 
the appreciations which Barneys itself inspires. 
(The following extract from a Preston smoker’s letter can be verified 
by inspection.) 
“ Recently I have been attending the doctor for but 
“I don’t think it matters what. On one occasion I asked 


“him if it was wise to continue smoking; this is what 
“he said:” 


“© Tobacco, so long as it doesn’t upset your digestive organs, 
““ayill do you good in moderation. Of course those cheap 
“brands are more in the nature of fumigants than smokes 
“and I should keep off them if I were you.” 

“TI then said to him, ‘I smoke Barneys, Doctor.” ‘Oh, 
“*well !’ said he with a smile, ‘Have you got your 
pouch with you?’” 





“ae 


Some, 
“body,” develop from it to full-strength 
Parsons Pleasure, the mild Barneys, 
is for gentler palates and the 
starter - with-the- pipe. All 

three strengths are uni- 
formly good . . . one of 
them may please you 
better than any tobacco 
you have ever smoked. 


Barneys is medium and suits most smokers. 
craving 
Punchbowle. 












All three Barneys 
strengths are packed 
in the “ EverFresuH” 
‘Tin in 1, 2 and 4 oz. 
sizes at 1/2 the ounce, 


Hiss-ss ! 


Pull the Rubber Tab. 

This releases the 

Vacuum and allows 
Tin to open, 


(132) John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, @ 
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‘MCORFIELDS’ 


has been promised £ for £ 


up to £6,000 


on money raised for extensions up to 31st July. 
This offer is made by King Edward's Hospital 
Fund, acting in accordance with the wishes of 
an anonymous donor. 

Success means the actual starting on the work 
of reconstructing the Out-Patients’ Depart- 
ment and Laboratories. These long overdue 
Extensions would otherwise have had to be 
postponed. 


WILL YOU PLEASE HELP? 





——___ 
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Moorfields’ Eye City Road 
Hospital London, E.C.1 
703 9 











fuel hor the 


AGA COOKER 
costs less han St per quarter 


ERE is a stove which, instead of 

wasting it, uses 85 per cent. of the 
heating power of its fuel—coke or anthra- 
cite. Result, the Aga, burning day and 
night all the year round, consumes at the 
most 25 ewt. of fuel in twelve months. 
That is why men like the Aga — for its 
amazing economy. 


And Women Simply Love It 
because it is so labour-saving, so clean 
and cool to live with. You need refill it 
only once every 24 hours, and riddle it 
only twice. No other cooker is as easy or 
convenient to cook on. There is nothing 
to go wrong. 


So please write for the 


AGA BOOKLET 


The Aga Cooker (insulated throughout with Bell’s 
Asbestos ) can be installed on Deferred Payments 
System fer an initial sum of £5: 10:0. 


Sales Dept., Ball’s Heat Appliances Ltd., 
Bestobell Works, Slough. ’Phone: Slougi. 
830, or call at our London Showrooms, 


bin | eNCy- Maelo) 45°) 157, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
IS BRITISH MADE 


’Phone : Central 6281. 
EERSTE. ILI LOTT GORE EGE, 








Ts 


Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





No. 101. 
AN ATTEMPT TO EXPLAIN 


A friend—that is one who knows us well and 
loves us still—has asked us what the —— we are 
driving at in these Musings of ours. 

Our honest conviction is this: that in our 
wholehearted and sustained worshipping of Mammon 
we have not only destroyed many things which 
should not be destroyed, but have brought the 
world to bankruptcy. That is, saving our lives we 
have lost them ; that money does not bring virtue, 
but that from virtue comes money and every other 
good of man, public and private. 


We also feel that any attempt to reconcile 
Science and Religion, that is to absorb the one in 
the other, will destroy both; that each must be 
pursued for its own sake, and both must be held 
in a noble state of tension, criticising and purifying 
each other; and that to these must be added the 
appreciation of beauty if we are to be holy, just, 
and wise. 

This, of course, is Plato’s trinity, Goodness, Truth 
and Beauty, which stripped of anthropomorphic 
associations is the Holy Trinity of the churches, 
This we would state something as follows :— 


Goodness, Truth. Beauty. 
Law. Science. Love. 

Rome. Greece. Palestine. 
Restraint. Experiment. Imagination. 


According to Napoleon, imagination governs man- 
kind. Mr. Shaw’s St. Joan says God speaks to us 
through our imagination, but we know that the 
Devil also speaks to us via the imagination and 
more frequently and emphatically. Clearly imagina- 
tion is the driving foree which has made brutes 
men and may make men divine, but only if checked 
by experiment, and experiment in turn by our 
innate sense of right and wrong. Some of our 
bolder experimenters like to say ‘“ we trust the 
reader will not be disgusted, etc.”” Why not be 
disgusted? Is not man’s sense of disgust an 
important factor in his evolution? There is no 
argument against, say, cannibalism except disgust. 
This sense of horror is one of man’s important 
attributes and can only be conquered by love. 
Only love of his fellow man enables the doctor to 
get through much of his day’s work. 


What then is the conclusion of the whole matter ? 
That life is not simple and attempts at simple 
explanations only succeed in explaining it away ; 
that mass production, forgetting the mystery of 
life, is not where progress is to be sought: that 
material progress has probably gone as far as it 
‘an go and that future progress can only be looked 
for in the spiritual world ; to be ushered in not by 
the enlightened self-interest of the many but by 
the enlightened self-sacrifice of the few; by an 
aristocracy of character. 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 


Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 
Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 


Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of 








the Week 


— direct implications of Mr. Hoover’s new dis- 

armament proposals are discussed on a_ later 
page. Here it may be observed that public opinion in 
America is clearly behind them, and that the President’s 
action has no doubt increased his chances of re-election. 
The proposals actually concern Lausanne as well as 
Geneva, in view of the plain intimation received from 
Washington that unless Europe can do something sub- 
stantial about disarmament, it will be idle to look to 
the United States to do anything at all about debts. 
It is all to the good that that truth should be driven 
home at this juncture. There may be no logical con- 
nexion between debt payments and armaments expendi- 
ture, since the former involve problems of transfer which 
the internal payments required by naval and military 
outlay affect very little, if at all. It may be true that 
America’s own armament expenditure has _ increased 
since 1914 in a higher proportion than any other country’s 
except Japan’s. But it remains the fact that the 
American people, with whom it ultimately lies to remit 
debt payments, is firmly resolved not to remit them 
while Europe spends what it is spending on armaments, 
and Mr. Hoover does the whole world a service in empha- 
sizing that now. He is in no position to make an offer. 


He cannot say that if Europe reduces armaments the 
United States will reduce or remit debt payments. All 
he can do is what he has done, to warn Europe that 
unless it is ready to fulfil the conditions that 
has rightly or wrongly laid down, it can have no hope 


of securing what it wants at the hands of the 


America 


American 
people. 
* * * * 

Breaking Down Barriers 

In 1927 the World Economie Conference laid it down 
that “the time put an end to the 
increase in tariffs and to move in the opposite direction.’ 
Now, after five years, two Belgium and 
Holland (Luxemburg being necessarily 
partner in a customs union with Belgium), 
found to take that sound advice and undertake to 
lower their tariffs reciprocally by 10 per 
The agreement to that effect initialled at Lausanne on 
Monday had, in fact, been under discussion for months 
between the countries but there 
singular appropriateness in its announcement to the 
world from the city where not only reparations, but the 
factors responsible for the present depression, are down 
for discussion. Holland and Belgium are both virtually 
Free Trade countries (Holland’s standard tariff has 
recently been raised to 10 per cent.) and neither of 


has come to 
countries, 
associated as 
have been 


cent. a vear. 


concerned, was it 


them is a large country. But their decision, coming 
at the moment when it does, and in the form of en 


invitation to anyone who will to join them in the 


reciprocal relationship they have established between 
is one of the few 


themselves, encouraging 


world to-day. 


signs in the 


* * * os 


A Low-Tariff Group 

Belgium and Holland evidently hoped that the three 
which signed the Oslo Convention 
to prevent 
would 


Seandinavian States, 
of 1931 (designed rather vaguely 
tariff changes as between the signatories), 
at once in the new agreement, and Norway 
unlikely to do that. Sweden is 
and Denmark is apparently waiting on the views of 
London. The difficulty the agreement, 
valuable as it is, inevitably 


sudden 
join 
seems not 


much more hesitani, 


welcome and 


raises, is in its bearing on 


the most-favoured-nation principle. Technically any 
State associated with Holland or Belgium by a com- 


mercial treaty containing the most-favoured-nation clause 
could claim the benefit of the 10 per cent. reduction, no 
matter how high its own tariff against cither 
may be. The Dutch and Belgian 
apparently intend to risk that and are ready to denounce 
their treaties with any country that exercises its right. 
A good deal, no doubt, depe ‘nds on whether the lower- 
tariff movement spreads. The best immediate hope in 
the condition to which the world has reduced itself is 
the institution of a group of low-tariff countries — say, 
with a standard rate of 10 per cent. reciprocally. Not 
long ago Germany was willing to enter such a group. 
She might or might not be to-day. This country, at 
any rate, ought to foster the with all the 
influence it commands. 


country 
Governments 


movement 
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Empire Free Trade 

Whether it will do that or not depends very largely 
on what happens next month at Ottawa. Last week's 
debate in the House of Commons revealed Mr. Amery 
in full cry for tariffs on wheat and meat (the wheat 
quota has already sent bread up in London), and that 
demand will be strongly pressed by the interests con- 
cerned in spite of the effect it would have on our trade 
with the Argentine and other countries. From the same 
quarter it was suggested that the choice between lower 
tariffs within the Commonwealth and_ higher tariffs 
against all foreigners was a_ secondary matter, 
Mr. Baldwin brought the discussion back to sanity by 
emphasizing the value of free entry and declaring that 
the Government’s objective was reciprocal free trade 
within the Empire, or the nearest practical approach 
to it. There is little evidence as yet that any near 
approach to it is practical. The Dominions, as_ the 
Lancashire cotton delegation has found in Canada this 
week, are as bent on protecting themselves against 
British as aghinst foreign competition. The danger at 
Ottawa, and a very grave danger, is the move that may 
be made for higher walls all round the Empire to 
facilitate some apparent but intrinsically ineffective 
preference inside it. The warning Sir Arthur Salter 
sounded against that in these columns a fortnight ago 
becomes increasingly pertinent. In no circumstances 
must Ottawa prevent us from concluding Jow-tariff 
agreements with European States. 

* a * * 

Wise Spending 

Mr. Baldwin on Monday, in reply to a question, repeated 
the Prime Minister’s assertion that it is ** the imperative 
duty ” of private citizens and employers to maintain the 
ordinary employment which they give to labour and that 
“wise and courageous spending ” is an obligation upon 
all, ‘“*‘ where their incomes will bear it.” But this well- 
meant advice would be more cordially received if the 
Government were to do its part. To the average citizen, 
overburdened with taxes and rates which, in many cases, 
he pays from a loan or an overdraft, it seems a mockery 
to be told to spend wisely and courageously. We should 
all gladly buy more goods and employ more labour if the 
State would abate its crushing demands upon our purses, 
Drastic economies in national and local administration 
are the essential prelude to that revival of spending which 
is so much desired. The Conservative Members who are 
organizing themselves as official watchdogs will have 
gencral good wishes with them in their work, But any 
serious sacrifice of the standard of life is a matter of high 
policy, raising something far wider than merely financial 
questions. 

* % * * 

Dangers in Germany 

When a reputable Berlin paper, even if it is a 
Socialist paper hostile to the Government, talks 
openly of civil war in Germany, it is clear that a grave 
situation exists, and the extension of rioting, with a 
steadily mounting total of dead and wounded, lends 
considerable justification to the Abend’s language. The 
restoration to the Nazis of the right to wear uniform has 
resulted on the one hand in frequent clashes with 
Communists, particularly in Westphalia, and on the 
other in a serious constitutional conflict between the 
Government of the Reich, which has lifted the ban on 
the Brown Shirts’ uniform and the Governments of 
Bavaria, Baden and Wiirtemberg. which have reaflirmed 
it. The shadow of the coming election is over every- 
thing, and while Herr von Papen seems likely to retain 
his office till the polling, the future is singularly difficult 


—_,, 


eter: 


to forecast. The Government’s main object seems to 
be to take the wind out of the Nazis’ sails, but that 
involves delicate manoeuvring, and it-is by no Means 
certain that the von Papen administration is capable of 
it. General von Schleicher is an adroit tactician, and 
he wields complete control over the Reichswehr, but his 
whole policy breaks down if he finds himself compelled 
to use that force against the Nazis—as he may haye 
to yet. 
* * * * 

Controlling the Labour Party 

An issue of capital importance was raised on Tuesday 
by Mr. W. H. Hutchinson, President of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, when he declared there was only 
one answer to the question, Who shall control the Labour 
Party ?—* The trade unions must be in control,” 
Mr. Hutchinson is a man of considerable influence on 
both the political and the industrial side of the Labour 
movement, and what he says is not to be disregarded, 
But the domination of the Labour Party by the trade 
unions would have kept hundreds of thousands of 
potential supporters away from it even without. the 
demonstration of its dangers at the time of the General 
Strike of 1926. No political party controlled from 
outside by some special interest can be free from constant 
suspicion, and since the trade unions largely supply the 
funds for fighting elections, the domination in this case 
is very real. Capitalist interests are amply represented 
in the House of Commons, but they do not control any 
party. And party funds, once subscribed, carry no 
control with them. But the trade unions are demanding 
control open and undisguised. With a Labour Govem- 
ment in office that would mean logically contro! of the 
Cabinct and of national policy. 

* * * * 

Wireless in the Indian Village 

The working of the project for establishing village 
listening-in stations in the Bombay Presidency will 
be watched with particular interest. Lord Dufferin, 
writing in the Spectator a fortnight ago, dwelt on the 
value of broadcasting as a means of reaching the largely 
illiterate rural clectorate in India, and that is one of its 
most obvious uses. But radio is a particularly powerful 
instrument in a country where so small a proportion of 
the population can check the statements it hears by 
information drawn from the Press and elsewhere. It is 
natural and right that the Government should exercise 
considerable control over the new experiment. How 
far it should use it for purely governmental purposes is 
sasy to decide. Clearly at election times all 
suspicion of partisanship must be avoided, and even 
here, after ten years of broadcasting admirably managed, 
that diflicult task has not been achieved to complete 
satisfaction. The new Government in Germany is 
using the wireless for an hour a night for its own ends, a 
step which its political opponents bitterly and with some 
reason resent. 


less 


* ** * DT 


More Manchurian Trouble 

The seizure of the Dairen Customs revenue by the new 
Manchukuo State raises grave issues as between China 
and Japan, and the vigorous protest made by Mr. 'T. V- 
Soong, the Chinese Finance Minister, to the Lytton 
Commission is not surprising. Dairen is, of course, under 
Japanese control, and by an arrangement dating back 
to 1907 the customs there were placed under the Chinese 
Maritime Customs Administration, the cflicient depart- 
ment built up by Sir Robert Hart, and the revenues, 
most of which are earmarked for foreign debt services, 
have been regularly remitted to Shanghai. It is therefore 
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ith full Japanese connivance that funds representing 
teen per cent. of China’s whole maritime customs 
evenue are being thus impounded, and that in spite of the 
act that Dairen is leased territory, and neither the old 
Yanchurian nor the new Manchukuo administration 
jas any locus standi there. Lord Lytton’s Commission 
«ill no doubt deal with the situation in its report, but that 
yill mean long delay, and China will no doubt raise the 
question as a matter of urgency at Geneva. 
* * * * 
The Republicans’ Platform 
The “ platform” adopted by the Republican Party Con- 
ress at Chicago, at which Mr. Hoover was renominated, 
virtually without opposition, is of interest to Americans 
chiefly for the ingenuity with which the Prohibition 
plank was drafted, and to the world generally for a 
paragraph which marks a definite advance in the American 
attitude (for the Democrats will certainly go as far as 
the Republicans in this direction) to international 
problems. The Republicans favour the enactment by 
(ongress of a measure authorising the Government— 
which means the President—to call or take part in an 
international conference in case of any threat of non- 
fulfilment of that article in the Kellogg Pact providing 
for the settlement of every international dispute by peace- 
ful means. The world is not standing still when a 
Republican Congress can say that. On Prohibition, 
the Republicans, by a majority of about three to two, 
are prepared to let any State go wet that chooses, but 
without the restoration of the saloon, and with retention 
for the Federal Government of “ power to preserve the 
gains already made in dealing with the evils inherent in 
the liquor traffic ’’—whatever that may mean. The 
minority was for repealing the Eighteenth Amendment 
altogether and restoring control by the several States. 
This will probably be the Democrats’ line. 
x * * * 
Nationalism in Malta 
Lord Strickland’s Constitutional Party been 
heavily defeated at the Malta elections and Sir Ugo 
Mifsud and his Nationalist colleagues are in office once 
more. ‘The suspended constitution having been restored, 
it was clearly for the electorate to vote as it chose, and 
the withdrawal of the Catholic Bishops’ ban on Lord 
Strickland and his party was apparently too recent to have 
full effect. The demand for the teaching of Italian 
in the clementary schools will no doubt be revived, but 
with little prospect of The recent Royal 
Commission was quite decided about the unwisdom of 
any attempt at trilingualism, and the action of the Colonial 
Secretary in recognizing English and Maltese only as 
official languages was entirely reasonable. More will be 
heard of Maltese controversies yet, and it is as well to 
reduce things to their right proportions by remembering 
that the total population of the island is less than that of 
Nottingham or Portsmouth. 
* * * * 
Town and Country Planning 
Now that the Town and Country Planning Bill has 
reached the House of Lords, after a somewhat stormy 
passage through the Commons, it should become law this 
Session. The need for the Bill is all too obvious. As Lord 
Crawford said on Monday, the large landowners who, as 
a rule, used to care for the amenities of their estates are 
passing away, and the local authorities must take their 
place and be given powers to take it effectively. If 
not, the eye-sores which disfigure parts of our coasts 
and many country districts, and not least the new arterial 
roads, will grow and multiply to the national discredit. 
Probably the Lords will amend the Bill, Landowners, 


has 


success. 


already hard hit by taxes and death-duties, fear lest the 
Bill should depreciate the value of their property and cause 
the local rates to rise. It would be worth while to placate 
their opposition by a few concessions. For when once 
the Bill becomes law, it will soon be recognized as bene- 
ficial both to the individual property-owner and to the 


public. None but the reckless speculator profits by the 
atrocious “ developments ” to which the Bill will put an 
end, 


* * 4 * 


Exeter and Chicago 
Two American gunmen came up for trial on Monday, 
One of them, Elson, appeared at the Exeter Assizes, 
He had stolen a car and assaulted a policeman, and was 
suspected of planning to rob small branch banks. When 
arrested, he had a loaded automatic under his pillow. 
For these offences he was sentenced to seven years’ penal 
servitude, and the country is meanwhile well rid of a 
knave. On the same day a kindred spirit, McGeoghegan, 
appeared before a Chicago court. He had stolen £12,000 
from the State Bank, and two of the cashiers, at a previous 
trial, had identified him as the thief. His conviction 
might have seemed certain. But the State Attorney 
asked for the withdrawal of the charge. The two witnesses 
were living under an armed guard in a hotel, and “ their 
families and the bank needed them.” The Judge mildly 
demurred to the Attorney's admission that the gangsters 
are stronger than the police, and then dismissed the case, 
For gangsterism is a sheltered industry in Chicago. 
x x * * 

Faith and Politics 

The Eucharistic Congress, producing in Dublin an 
unprecedented demonstration of fervour for a faith 
whose essential tenet is brotherhood, has been marked, 
in the capital of a country which is still a British 
Dominion, by a general ban on the British flag, by the 
exclusion of the chief official representative of Great 
Britain, himself an Irishman, from the Irish Govern- 
ment’s reception, and by the consequent absence of 
Mr. de Valera, uninvited, from the Governor-General’s 
dinner party. Such incidents must be noted, and can 
speak for themselves without comment. If the Congress, 
as a great ecclesiastical event, results in a lasting stimulus 
to the profession and practice of the Roman Catholic 
faith or any other form of the Christian religion, it will 
be for the good of Ireland outwardly and inwardly, and 
if the implications of that religion are accepted in sincerity 
on both sides even the asperities of Anglo-Irish political 
interchanges may be softened. 

* * * * 
Other Countries’ Papers 
The international discussions now in progress give 

expressions of national opinion on international questions 
more than ordinary importance. The most representa- 
tive vehicle of public opinion is the Press, and Press 
opinion in one country is, in fact, widely quoted in others. 
But to judge what the opinion of French or German or 
American papers is worth it is clearly necessary to know 
broadly what the individual standpoint of the principal 
papers is. A foreigner, for example, who wanted to 
know what this country was thinking would do well 
to realize that the general standpoints of the Daily Mail 
and the Daily Herald are not precisely the same. An 
article on a later page of this issue contains a survey 
of the German Press of to-day by a well-known German 
journalist, indicating what the principal Berlin and 
provincial papers commonly quoted in this country 
stand for, and a similar article on the French Press 
has been arranged for next week, with a view to giving 
readers of the Spectator some guidance as to the estimates 
to be sct on quotations from various foreign journals. 
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Lausanne and Geneva 


FEXHE American disarmament proposals laid before the 

world at Geneva on Wednesday swing the whole 
Disarmament Conference into a new channel. In their 
boldness they recall the historic initiative of Mr. Charles 
Evans Hughes at the Washington Conference of 1921, 
whose success, it is werth remembering, was ensured by 
the immediate and unreserved welcome given to the 
American plan by the first British delegate, Mr. Balfour. 
Mr. Hoover's decision to issue his challenge to the Dis- 
armament Conference at this juncture was prompted, no 
doubt, by the feeling, widely shared throughout the world. 
that the Conference had sunk into a groove from which it 
was necessary to extract it by some resolute action. His 
proposals are far-reaching, but they make unquestionably 
for real disarmament ; they draw a just distinction be- 
tween offence and defence ; they include the application, 
already accepted in principle by the Conference, of the 
complete abolition of certain types of weapons ; and if 
the United States is calling on other nations for sacrifices 
(the word is ironic enough in this connexion) she proposes 
to sacrifice herself 300,000 tons of shipping, 1000 heavy 
guns, 900 tanks and 300 bombing aeroplanes. 

The Hoover scheme goes beyond anything so far pro- 
posed at Geneva, but it does not necessarily cut across the 
discussions. The abolition ef tanks, heavy guns and 
chemical warfare was already under consideration, but 
Great Britain has so far consented only to dispense with 
tanks of over 20 or 25 tons. As regards the navy the 
Hoover proposal to reduce capital ships by one-third 
means that as regards the three principal naval Powers, 
the only ones which possess capital ships of any importance, 
the ship-totals which were fixed at Washington as 20, 20, 
12, and reduced at London in 1980 to 15, 15, 9, would 
be brought down further to 10, 10, 6. That is a clear 
advance towards total abolition of this type, for under 
existing treaties no other ship of over 10,000 tons may be 
built. Sir John Simon’s reply to this part of the American 
proposals is disturbing. He talks of the construction of 
future ships with a limit cf 25,000 tons instead of 35,000, 
thus pointing definitely to the perpetuation of the so- 
called capital ship, while Mr. Hoover points definitely to 
its abolition, As regards bombing aeroplanes the British 
attitude has not been disclosed, but Geneva rumour has 
it that in the private conversations the British represen- 
tatives pressed for the retention of machines up to a 
discongertingly high individual tonnage. Sir John Simon, 
on the other hand, was fully justified in reminding the 
conference that the British Delegation stood for the total 
abolition of submarines, or failny that for a maximum 
size of 250 tons, whereas the American plan permitted a 
maximum of 1,200. 

Mr. Hoover’s proposals do not form an ultimatum, 
but they do form a challenge. It is not to be expected 
that they will be adopted in every article as they stand, 
though a large and growing body of public opinion in 
this country would have been glad to see the British 
Foreign Secretary pledge himself to the same full accept- 
ance as Signor Grandi, with Signor Mussolini’s authority 
behind him, was able to indicate. France and Japan 
will need much more persuasion, though it may be 
observed that M. Paul-Boncour’s question as to the 
attitude of the United States in the event of a breach 
of the Kellogg Pact finds, not indeed an answer, but 
a suggestive comment, in the declaration of the Repub- 
Jican Convention at Chicago for immediate international 
consultation, with participation or even initiative by 
the United States, in case of such a breach. Altogether 
the American challenge, with its demand for a general 


cut of one-third in the armaments of the world, is highly 
encouraging and should be supported all the way by thig 
country. 

There is the same ground for encouragement at 
Lausanne. There too the difference between M. Herriot 
and his predecessor has been unmistakable. France has 
moved far in the last three months, and though her 
Prime Minister has no doubt reason to be perpetually 
asking himself whether he is outrunning his supporters at 
home, particularly the parties he counts on in the Chamber 
there is no question that France as a whole has reconciled 
herself to realities and would accept in June a settlement 
she would have refused even to discuss in January. The 
Lausanne Conference owes much to the British Delega. 
tion and to the Prime Minister in particular. It could 
have had no better inauguration than Mr. MacDonald's 
opening speech, with its twin notes of grave warning and 
resolute hope. The decision, also inspired by Mr, 
MacDonald, to declare a moratorium on all reparation 
payments for the duration of the Conference, removed at 
once one impending problem that would have made dis- 
passionate and unperturbed discussion impossible. And 
the declaration of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, that Great 
Britain stood for the ideal of complete cancellation of 
reparations and debts, in spite of the fact that she has paid 
to America £200,000,000 more than she has received from 
other sources, gave the Conference a salutary lead in the 
sphere of sacrifice. It is true, of course, that the 
£200,000,000 will in any case never be recovered, but a 
reminder of the burden this country has shouldered may 
serve to reconcile some other countries to losses they will 
have in fact to sustain whether with a good grace or a bad. 

Now the Conference is passing into its most difficult 
phase. There have been notable concessions. France 
recognizes that nothing more than some future ‘ token- 
payment ” can be looked for from Germany, but both on 
grounds of principle—an intelligible reluctance to see any 
part of the Treaty of Versailles thrown over altogether— 
and for practical financial reasons she is holding out for 
something and trying to make the something as much as 
possible. That Germany would be capable of making 
some reduced payment in four or five years’ time, assum- 
ing a return of normal conditions in the world, is virtually 
certain. That everyone concerned would be better off 
psychologically and even financially if reparations were 
wiped out altogether is still more certain. The slate needs 
to be cleaned completely, not merely all but one corner. 
But when half a dozen nations with differing views meet 
to reach agreemeht some compromise is usually necessary. 
The decision at Lausanne rests largely in the hands of 
M. Herriot and Herr von Papen, who has so far shown 
himself an entirely reasonable negotiator. He could 
probably afford to go a little further in the way of conces- 
sion than Dr. Briining, for he is not exposed to the same 
inevitable attack from the Right. What M. Herriot could 
afford to do is less certain. His position at home is by no 
means as strong as the size of his majority in the Chamber 
would suggest. To press him too hard and drive him to 
his downfall, as M. Briand was driven at Cannes in 1922, 
would be a disaster, for a definite and decisive settlement 
now is an imperative need. France is perfectly justified 
in insisting that Germany’s technical obligation to pay 
reparations under the Treaty of Versailles should be 
recognized. Neither Dr. Briining nor Herr von Papen 
has disputed it. But to establish that some quite 
negligible token-payment would be sufficient, and France 
would be wise in her own interests to leave it so. 

Meanwhile Mr. MacDonald’s right course is clearly to 
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gress forward along the path he has marked out, impress- 
ing on Herr von Papen the wisdom of conceding something, 
yd on M. Herriot the wisdom of demanding little, and 
refusing resolutely to make a reparation settlement 
dependent on what the United States may do regarding 
debts. She will do nothing at all regarding debts for six 
months, probably for nine, and a settlement at Lausanne 
must be made without delay. The root fact is that no 


An Irish 


OR the week of the Eucharistic Congress Ireland is 
permitting herself a brief respite from the rigours 
of politics. It would be well if it were spent on both 
sides of St. George’s Channel in a little profitable 
reflection, for a situation has been created which can 
give no satisfaction to anyone in either island who 
looks forward still to the ideal of a united Ireland enjoying 
in relation to this country all the independence of action, 
and at the same time displaying towards it all the good- 
will, that comes as a matter of second nature to the 
other Dominions. Instead of that we have to-day, 
as the debate in the House of Commons a week ago 
made clear, a reaffirmation of Mr. de Valera’s resolve 
to abolish the Oath no matter whether his action involves 
a breach of the treaty or not (though he claims that 
in fact it does not), and on the British side an equally 
definite declaration of intention of refusal to renew 
in Ireland’s favour the Dominion preference which 
runs till November 15th and then expires in default 
of a new agreement for its continuance. That is a sorry 
development, of which there was no sign or prospect 
till Mr. de Valera came into office in February. Nothing 
was changed in the situation except the personnel of 
the Irish Cabinet. The treaty of 1921 was still as valid 
as it had ever been. Mr. Cosgrave, though he never 
cared for the Oath, held that the treaty imposed it, 
and as representing a country that had accepted the 
treaty and ratified it he regarded the question of the Oath 
as outside discussion. As to the annuities, an agreement 
had been made between British and Irish representatives 
in 1923, and it never occurred to Mr, Cosgrave’s adminis- 
tration not to hondur it. Mr. de Valera’s first act is 
to repudiate the Oath and his second to raise trouble 
about the annuities and various other financial questions 
to which he has referred generally without specifying 
in detail what they are. 


The distinction between Mr. Cosgrave and his successor 
needs to be thus emphasized, because it matters a good 
deal whether the voice of Mr. de Valera is in fact the 
voice of the Irish Free State or the voice of a man who 
succeeded in winning a fiercely-contested election against 
a Government which, like almost every Government 
everywhere, had to suffer undeservedly for the pressure 
of economic conditions that were none of its creating. 
It is not for this country to declare its preferences as 
between Irish politicians, though it may have its views. 
Irish clections are Ireland’s affair, but a single contest, 
marking by its result the swing of the pendulum away 
from the men who have governed Ireland ever since it 
has had a separate government at all, is not to be taken 
as a final and conclusive verdict. There will be further 
consultations of the electors in the no distant future and it 
is of the first importance that British preferences and 
British partisanship should not be so expressed as to 
drive, as it easily might, the average Irish voter, to Mr. de 
Valera’s standard from natural resentment at outside 
interference. , 


reparations worth speaking of will ever be paid again. If 
that is so it is idle to make their formal cancellation 
dependent on anything at all. We ourselves can and 
should cancel the payments due from our European 
debtors if they are ready to wipe out reparations. Then 
we can turn to America with clear consciences and with 
considerable confidence in the responsiveness of that 
fundamentally appreciative people. 


Interlude 


Meanwhile there are more immediate problems. In 
one sense this country, as Mr. Thomas indicated in the 
House of Commons last week, holds the cards in its 
hands. If Mr. de Valera does not pay the annuities, 
the British Government can recoup itself at Ireland's 
expense in other ways. If Mr. de Valera insists on 
abolishing the Oath, Ireland can be regarded as severing 
itself deliberately from the British Commonwealth and 
forfeiting automatically the fiscal advantages which 
Great Britain proposes to extend to the Dominions, and 
which would benefit none of them so much as Ireland, 
who does something over 80 per cent. of her export 
trade with Britain. That is all true, and no complaint 
‘an be made of any action Mr. MacDonald’s Cabinet 
has so far taken. The Government demonstrated its 
goodwill strikingly by sending Lord Hailsham and 
Mr. Thomas to Dublin and the Dominion Secretary’s 
speech in last week’s debate was temperate and fair. 
But when all is said and done the affair is badly tangled. 
The treaty of 1921 has a peculiar status, for, as 
Sir Stafford Cripps has pointed out, King George as 
Sovereign of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
could not make a normal treaty with King George as 
Sovereign of Ireland. But all the negotiators knew 
what they meant, and for ten years the agreement was 
honoured as all plain men would conclude that it should 
be honoured. It was interpreted broadly and no one 
tried to put its formal legality to the test. Now Mr. de 
Valera does, and there are certain points that it is open to 
him to raise. He claims that the Statute of Westminster 
gives Ireland full freedom to order her domestic affairs 
as she will, to leave the Oath in her constitution or to 
remove it. If only that instrument were concerned the 
argument might be valid (though by no means necessarily 
so), but the Oath is part of the treaty, not merely of the 
constitution, and Mr. de Valera’s contention that the 
Statute of Westminster supersedes the treaty carries 
no conviction. On the annuities other questions arise, 
particularly as to the validity of financial arrangements 
concluded between Ministers and never ratified. This 
obviously is a clear case for impartial arbitration, as the 
British Cabinet has very rightly recognized, but Mr. de 
Valera will not accept a tribunal composed purely of 


Empire representatives and he insists on coupling 
with the annuities other financial matters so far 


unspecified. On the Oath he refuses any arbitration at all. 


In this last respect the Republican leader has shown 
himself strangely blind to consequences, for it appears 
that while repudiating the Oath, a step which would 
inevitably rule out all hope of union between Northern 
and Southern Ireland, he puts that union in the fore- 
front of his aims. It is that kind of attitude which justifies 
Mr. Lloyd George’s description of him as a fortunately 
unique negotiator. The result of it is a deadlock. 
Nothing is moving at present on either side. If Mr. de 
Valera sticks to his position on the Oath nothing can 


move. Discussion and even arbitration on the Oath iy 
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possible. Arbitration on the question of the annuities is not 
only possible but reasonable, and it would do no 
particular harm to yield in this instance to Mr. de 
Valera’s insistence and add to the tribunal one or two 
non-British jurists of distinction. Great Britain might 
even accept reference to the Permanent Court at The 
Hague if Mr. de Valera prefers that. But so long as the 
Irish Government maintains its resolve to abolish the 
Oath regardless of whether its action is a breach of 
treaty or not there can be no point of effective contact. 


— 


Treaties can be varied by agreement. 
can be authoritatively decided by some impartial 
authority if it is in doubt. But they cannot pe 
unilaterally repudiated by one party against the will 
of the other. Till Mr. de Valera realizes that, things 
must remain as they are. But there is no need to take 
the situation tragically. The Senate has blocked the Oath 
Abolition Bill for the present. The Ottawa Conference 
takes place next month. By the autumn the affair may 
wear a different aspect. 


Their meaning 


The Week at Westminster 


YFXHE two main debates of the week on Thursday and 

Friday allowed the House of Commons to express 
firmly its hopes for the Ottawa Conference and its views 
upon Mr. de Valera. Mr. Thomas did well on both days. 
He blossoms like a flower before a congenial audience, and 
his self-importance becomes jovial instead of pompous. 
He defined the objective of the Ottawa Conference as 
“more and freer trade,” firmly refused to make the 
British delegation too unwieldy, and showed that pre- 
parations were being assiduous. That was about as much 
as the House could expect at this stage, and the effect of 
Mr. Thomas was favourable enough to put members in a 
good mood for Mr. Baldwin, who once again repeated his 
warning to the whole political Empire that now was the 
time to consolidate its economic basis. The rank and file 
were naturally less restrained than the leaders, and one 
of the best speeches of the day was Lord Knebworth’s 
appeal for an Empire currency. No one has thought out 
very clearly what this proposal means ; but if economic 
co-operation within the Empire becomes really compre- 
hensive there will be much to be said for trying to fix a 
common standard of value for all Empire currencies, 
though the difficulty of pegging Canadian and South 
African currency to sterling will remain. 

* * * * 

Mr. Amery, in a sincere speech, declared that unless 
the British delegation went to Ottawa prepared to offer 
a preferential tariff on wheat and meat—or alternatively 
x quota to Dominion producers of those commodities—- 
it might as well stay at home. Mr. Amery will be one of 
« number of unofficial observers at the Ottawa Con- 
ference. Sir Robert Horne will be another. It may be 
hoped that they will not try to construct an imperium 
extra delegationem. Sir Stafford Cripps chose to develop 
an attack upon the whole principle of Imperial pre- 
ferenee, upon the assumption that it rules out: economic 
co-operation with foreign countries. This by no means 
follows, and Mr. Baldwin, who will head the delegation, 
has shown that he is determined that Ottawa. shall 
produce no such deplorable result. It is a pity that the 
new tariff agreement between Belgium, Holland and the 
Scandinavian countries was not known before the debate, 
for these extensions of the units within which freer trade 
is possible will enormously facilitate the negotiations 
which must follow Ottawa. 

* * * * 

The Irish debate was a personal triumph for Mr. Lloyd 
George, who reinforced the logical case made _ by 
Mr. Thomas in a manner which made new members 
understand why his leadership of the nation was 
unchallenged for so many years. As for the Opposition, 
Sir Stafford Cripps may not have had his eye on the 
Irish vote, but he gave the impression that he did, and 
his appeal for arbitration both on the Oath and on the 
land annuities completely ignored the fact that Mr. de 
Valera’s attitude towards both subjects and towards 
arbitration itself is not consistent with membership of 


the British Empire. Mr. Lloyd George cut. straight 
through to the essence of the matter when he pointed 
out that Mr. de Valera’s attack on the Oath was a first 
step towards making the relation of Ireland to Great 
Britain the same as the relation of Belgium to Germany 
—complete independence with a_ predisposition to 
hostility in time of trouble. As for the annuities, 
Mr. Lloyd George alone brought out the deciding fact 
that Mr. de Valera intends to collect them from the 
Irish people for his own purposes; and that therefore 
he proposes to default of his own free will and not under 
duress. Even Mr. Devlin, whom the House was glad 
to hear again, could not stomach repudiation of this 
kind. The Government really had the whole House 
with them so far as the different parties had a chance to 
express their views, but it was unfortunate that 
My. Maxton was not ealled, because it is understood that 
he and his friends take a different line. 
* * * * 

The week has been saddened by the sudden death of 
Sir Donald Maclean, who had the affection and respect 
of the whole House. The writer well remembers the 
sense of personal affront which overcame all who heard 
the ill-mannered laughter with which the Coalition in 
1918 greeted Sir Donald Maclean’s rising to stake out 
a claim for the Liberal Opposition in the debate on the 
Address. The handsome, courageous, and yet diffident 
figure deserved from the very beginning the courtesy 
and respect which he always showed towards the views 
of others and which he later won for himself in full 
measure. He was the last to claim brilliance or great 
originality, but he was singularly free from personal 
ambition and could never be diverted from his duty as 
he saw it. He might well have been one of those whom 
the witty Frenchman had in mind when he said, at a 
time which it is unnecessary to specify, “‘ You English 
are very unfortunate. Formerly you were ruled by 
men of character » now you are ruled by men of brains.” 
Sir Donald Maclean was essentially a man of character. 
He fully deserved the tender and touching tribute paid 
to him by Mr. Baldwin, a tribute which deeply affected 
his Liberal colleagues in the House, Custos. 


A Prospect 


Unsvr_E as dawn after a night of rain, 

Cold, overcast, with yet a hint of breaking 

In the cloudy masses ; 

Pregnant with hope ; a patch of light on water, 
Turning it green ; a besom of a breeze 
Whipping the withered grasses, 


But still uncertain—as in late September 
Out of the salt southwest a stiffening blast 
Shrills, while the light is dying, 

Across a tattered yellow sky ; the ocean 
Presages ill with a long, sullen swell, 

And the gulls begin their crying. 


Joun: LINNELL, 
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Advertising Ideas 


By GeErRvVAS 


ROPAGANDA, in one form or another, is a business 
as old as man himself. It is the art of influencing 
public opinion. Like other arts, it was doubtless known 
to prehistoric cavemen; but, invested with the me- 
chanical powers of modern civilization, it has now become 
dignified into a science—the science of advertising. 
Modern advertising is a surprisingly recent development. 
There must be many still alive who can remember viewing 
an illustrated Press advertisement as a startling innova- 
tion in the sober columns of their morning journal, while 
most of us can recall, on any blank wall space, the inscrip- 
tion, ‘* Bill Stickers will be Prosecuted,” which furnished 
so eloquent a commentary on the scope and status of 
poster advertising. Advertising, to most people, means 
the ‘ boosting” of a particular product with the object of 
increasing its sales. We must, however much we dislike 
it, admit its force. Even if we dispute its effect on our 
own actions, we cannot gainsay the figures brandished by 
the advertising agent and the Press, which show, for 
example, how one campaign increased the sales of fish by 
37,000 tons in one year; how another, in six years, sent 
up the weekly sales of a Swiss Roll from 10,000 to 
500,000 ; how yet another more than doubled the output 
of a certain brand of shoes. We must recognize, too, 
that advertising is no matter for the amateur. It has 
hecome a business requiring highly specialized knowledge 
and technique. In America there are even University 
Professors of Advertising. 

But advertising does not end with the simple function 
of selling branded goods. The forces which can double 
the demand for a drink or a cigarette can be employed 
with equal suecess for less specific objects. Publicity for 
the services of railways, banks, shipping and insurance 
companies, the advertising of a centre such as Regent 
Street, co-operative advertising of commodities through 
“Kat More” campaigns, all illustrate some of the wider 
ground which advertising has steadily and _ successfully 
developed in recent years. An even more general form of 
advertising has been carried out by the Empire Marketing 
Board, which has made an ambitious attempt to influence 
the buying habits of the nation. Instead of trying to 
persuade people to buy specific Empire goods, it has 
hammered away at advertising an idea—the idea of 
Kmpire buying in general—and has concentrated on 
creating a background of goodwill against which the more 
direct advertisers, who have Empire goods to sell, can 
show off their wares. The success attained by the Board 
in its six years of existence—and notably in its recent 
“Buy British” campaign—shows that this advertising 
of ideas can get concrete results. In other countries the 
same tendency can be seen at work. By far the most 
interesting example is the great Russian experiment in 
publicity—the “ putting over” of the Five Year Plan, 
for which the Soviet have commandeered all the channels 
of advertising of the nation and released down them the 
mightiest flood of sustained propaganda that the world, 
probably, has yet seen. 

The most obvious fact about this new form of adver- 
tising is that we are only beginning to experiment on the 
fringes of its possibilities. Sir Stephen Tallents has pre- 
sented a convincing case, in a recent pamphlet, for the 
conscious projection of English national life on to the 
world’s screen. He would like to see a subtle and wide- 
spread campaign with the object of enhancing England’s 
prestige overseas. This is one possible application of 
* idea advertising.”’ Another, of even greater importance, 
lies in the field of international affairs. For if there is one 


Hux bey. 


idea that needs, above all others, to be injected into the 
veins of every country in the world, it is surely that of the 
necessity of peace and the need for disarmament. There 
has lately been formed in Paris an organization called 
“ TOffice de Propagande Graphique pour la Paix.’ The 
moving spirit behind this organization, and its first 
President, is M. Jean Carlu, whose reputation as a poster 
artist extends far beyond his native France. M. Carlu 
was convinced, like most intelligent people, of the mad 
futility of war and armaments. He felt that those whose 
business it was to excite the desires and needs of mankind 
for commercial ends could contribute a real service to 
humanity if they devoted their special knowledge and 
gifts to the projection of peace. He was certain that the 
existing efforts of the various peace organizations could 
be made much more effective if they were backed by the 


full force of the best modern advertising technique. He 
therefore enlisted the willing help of a group of the 


leading advertising technicians in France, and formed 
his organization. Its objects are to study the methods of 
projecting peace, to place its services at the disposal of 
any organization carrying on peace propaganda, to carry 
out such propaganda itself. and to support analogous 
organizations in other countries. Already 20,000 copies 
of a very effective disarmament poster, designed by 
M. Carlu, are being displayed in France. 

Having started his organization in France, M. Carla 
visited Berlin in order to urge the formation of a similar or- 
ganization inGermany. Heat once found the fullest enthu- 
siasm and support for his ideas in German advertising 
circles. A concentration of all those German technicians able 
and willing to help in a scheme of international peace propa- 
ganda is being effected by Professor Frenzel, the well- 
known editor of Gebrauchsgraphik, who has also placed 
his paper at the disposal of the League. A few weeks ago 
M. Carlu visited London. He met there a few of the 
leading men in poster advertising, and he found no less 
enthusiasm and support amongst our English technicians 
than he had met with in Germany. As a result of his 
visit, plans have already been formed to organize their 
services in the cause of projecting peace in England in a 
similar fashion to France and Germany. Clearly their 
first step must be to study the technique of peace pro- 
jection. The art of advertising an idea is not wholly 
similar to ordinary commercial advertising. The simpler 
and more concrete the object to be advertised, the more 
straightforward is the advertiser’s task. A branded soap, 
for instance, has a few peculiar virtues to be proclaimed, 
and its name to be engraved as indelibly as possible on 
the potential customer’s mind. Almost one thought 
and a few phrases—sometimes only the name itself—will 
The call to action is equally direct. It is simply 
For such a purpose the bludgeon is 


suffice. 
to buy the article. 
probably the most effective weapon. 

But the world of ideas consists of more complex 
material. There are so many more sides to an idea than 
to a cake of soap. It is difficult to condense the appeal 
into simple and brief terms. Arguments must be fuller. 

‘Reasons must be stated subtly or they may only rouse a 


spirit of antagonism or of boredom. Overstatement is 
dangerous. Humour may be a two-edged weapon. Too 


direct or too ingenuous presentation may result in bathos. 
The call to action, which is essential in all advertising, is 
usually less clear. Probably the flank attack is more 
effective than the frontal ; taking one by one the diverse 
facets of the theme, and presenting it in many different 
ways until its hold is established, rather than attempting 
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to force it whole down the public’s throat. The choice 
of media for the message is important. They must allow 
for the presentation of the case by argument and reason. 
The message will probably be overshadowed if it has to 
compete side by side with the shouting of the “ slogans ” of 
commercial advertisements. Continuity and _ flexibility 
are also essential. Above all, the importance of prestige 
must be remembered. The manner of presentation must 
command the respect both of those who are likely to 
accept the message and even more of those who will be 
difficult to convince. Vulgarity, however striking, must 
be avoided. The highest standards of quality and dis- 
tinction must be set. Cheapness cannot be afforded. 
Only the best artists and craftsmen are good enough. 
The methods must never be old-fashioned or out of date. 
It must be realized how greatly such details as the choice 
of typesetting or paper or the quality of the printing will 
subconsciously influence the minds of the public. 





cen 


aT 
And the projection of peace presents peculiar difficult. 
ties. It is of no use merely to proclaim the horrors of War 
Advertising what guns and bombs can do to you and Yolies 
nay well arouse the desire for counter-armaments. Good 
advertisements should be positive and not negative. The 
idea of peace must be projected as something active and 
desirable in itself. The conception must be removed 
that peace is necessarily passive, to be exemplified by 
gravid cows chewing the cud in a pastoral landseape, 
Peace must be given action, glamour and romance. It 
must have the fire and the urge of war. It must be shown 
as something that youth as well as age will desire. Such 
essays as have hitherto been made in the projection of 
peace have not frankly been impressive. It will be of 
interest to see how far the technicians, who, thanks to 
M. Carlu’s lead, are now to take a hand in the work, will 
be able to succeed. They will, at least, have behind them 
the good wishes of a distracted world. 


| The German Press 


By Wor von DeEwaLtt. 


hor daily papers of Germany, like those of any 
- country, represent between them every shade of 
political view. Taken as a whole, the German Press has 
frequently shown considerable independence of mind 
and great courage. ‘This was lately demonstrated at the 
time when Brining was replaced by von Papen. The 
attacks to which the new Government was exposed were 
very violent, and this in spite of the fact that the new 
masters of Germany made it quite clear that they 
intended to rule over the country by a hardly veiled dic- 
tatorship. More remarkable still is the independence 
of some papers towards their own financial masters. The 
majority of the shares of the Germania, the leading 
Catholic paper of Berlin, is owned by von Papen. Yet 
the present Chancellor in the last few years did not 
succeed ii influencing its policy and, when he became the 
ruler of Germany, it unreservedly joined the chorus of 
all those who opposed him. 

The Berlin papers most quoted abroad are the Vossische 
Zeitung, owned by Ullstein, and Mosse’s Berliner Tage- 


blait. Both are democratic, or radical liberal, in their 
policy. The Vossische Zeitung lost some of its inter- 


national ground when, for reasons of a personal nature, 
it lost Georg Bernhard, who, as chief editor, had con- 
ducted it for more than ten years, directing it consistently 
and vigorously towards the goal of Franco-German recon- 
ciliation. The chief writer of the Berliner Tageblatt is 
another well-known journalist, Theodor Wolff, who, as 
correspondent in Paris before the War, succeeded in 
acquiring the ease and elegance of the French style. The 
Germania, the chief Catholic organ of Berlin, I have 
already mentioned. It, too, has always been a staunch 
supporter of the Republic, of democratic principles, and 
of a policy of international understanding. Another 
leading Republican paper is the Vorwéirts, the chief organ 
and instrument of the Socialist Party (Sozialdemokraten). 
It also is a courageous journal, but in its editorial comments 
it is occasionally somewhat stale. On the extreme left 
wing is the Communist, Rete Fahne. 

Among the papers of the Right, the Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung has shown itself weil informed in the matters 
regarding the concentration of the self-styled ‘* National ” 
parties. In this regard it will, under the von Papen 
Government, certainly continue to be an important 
organ. It is said to represent the views of heavy industry. 
The Lokal-Anzeiger is the chief organ of the Hugenberg 
Concern. It is strictly controlled by its chief Hugenhberg, 
who is the leader of the Deutschnationale (German 


Nationalists), a party which suffered havoe from the 
expansion of the Hitlerites. It is cleverly edited in its 
mixture of serious political articles and simpler reading 
matter. The Deutsche Tageszeitung, a paper of very 
Conservative views, takes care of the agricultural interests 
of Eastern and Northern Prussia. Like the Hugenberg 
papers, it is nationalistic in international matters, 
although it does not oppose the ideals of international 
understanding on principle, but simply out of pessimism, 
The extreme right wing is represented by Der Angriff, 
the Berlin mouthpiece of the National Socialists. Its 
habitually violent attitude reflects the views and methods 
of the Hitler Party. Two dailies which are largely con- 
cerned in watching economic developments, and which 
are also occasionally quoted outside of Germany, are the 
Berliner Birsencourier, which is democratic, and the 
Berliner Boirsenzeitung, a nationalist paper. 

Some of the Berlin papers have to a large extent become 
victims of the process of what is called ‘* Americanization,” 
a process which places sensation above responsible in- 
formation. This is not to be said of some leading pro- 
vineial papers, which still attach great importance to an 
independent, trustworthy news service and to articles 


which are written in good style and show reliability of 


judgement. These papers are far too little quoted by the 
Berlin correspondents of the international Press, as some 
of them arrive in Berlin only twelve hours after the events. 
The Frankfurter Zeitung is the organ of the intellectuals 
and the leading bysiness men all over Germany. In its 
international policy it has always shown great moderation. 
Its financial columns are renowned for their accuracy. — Its 


feuilleton is also one of the special features of the paper. 


Its editorial staff can congratulate themselves that their 
independence from their publishers is guaranteed by the 
constitution of the paper, and their publishers claim that 
they have never tried to interfere with the editorial work. 
The Kolnische Zeitung has in the last two years of crisis 
frequently developed a healthy. liberal spirit. It has also 
shown courageous leadership in international matters. 
It represents the views of liberal industrialists of Western 
Germany, and was the paper which stood nearest to the 
late Dr. Stresemann. Cologne possesses another im- 
portant paper, the Aolnische Volkszeitung. It is an 
organ of the Catholic Party—the Rhineland being mainly 
Catholic—but whereas its Berlin colleague, the Germania, 
can be called a paper of the German Left, the Acélnische 
Volkszeitung stands somewhat more to the Right. It was 


lately widely quoted for describing Herr von Papen’s 
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appointment to the Chancellorship as a bad joke. Ham- 
purg has some important papers too. The best known of 
them is the Hamburger Fremdenblatt. It is democratic 
(Liberal) and is widely read by the shipping circles of this 
principal German port. Its influence extends to other 
Hanseatic towns. The Muenchener Neueste Nachrichten 
ysed to have a rather strong hold on Bavaria and other 
regions of Southern Germany, but since it fell under the 
influence of the Hugenberg group it has lost much of its 
ground. 

One of the. most singular papers of Germany is the 
Vilkische Beobachter of Muenchen, which is issued by 
Hitler himself. Like its chief, it plays the part of the 
drummer. It uses very violent language, its headlines 
cover sometimes more than one-third of the front sheet 


firter Zeitung and Vorwaéirts. 


of the paper, and, as black may perhaps not attract 
attention sufliciently, the headlines are sometimes printed 
blood-red. Although the party of the National Socialists 
owns quite a number of local papers, like Der Angriff in 
Berlin, the circulation of the Beobachter extends all over 
Germany. Owing to the tremendous expansion of the 
Hitler Party in the last two years the Vélkische Beobachter 
has augmented its sales very considerably. It is now 
one of the most widely sold papers in Germany. 

To sum up, the German papers may be classified 
roughly as follows :—Nationalist : Lokalanzeiger, Deutsche 
Tageszeitung, Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. Democratic : 
Germania, Berliner Tageblatt, Vossische Zeitung, Frank- 
On the two extreme wings ; 
(Right) Volkische Beobachter ; (Left) Rote Fahne. 


A Tongue Not “Understanded of the People” 


By Proressor GiInBert Mcurray. 


[The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles was played by the Oxford 
University Dramatic Society last week in the original Greek. 
Professor Murray is the author of the translation of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus into English verse. ] 

a. last tones of the Chorus-leader’s voice died away. 

- ‘The blinded Oedipus, whose every word had held 
my attention chained for the last hour and a half, had 
passed, groping his way to Mt. Kithairon, behind the 
moon-lit trees of Magdalen Grove. There was nearly 
a minute of utter silence before the final outburst of 
applause and the stir of departure. 1 heard various 
murmurs of enthusiasm from people near me. A few 
minutes later I found a man in the High talking to a 
stranger who was waiting for the same omnibus, about 
the profound impression the tragedy had made upon 
him; as a matter of fact, the stranger was the actor who 
had played Oedipus. 

There was something here that puzzled me. Naturally 
I myself had enjoyed the performance of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus. Naturally the other classical scholars and 
dons enjoyed it. We understood what the actors were 
saying, and were able to feel the dramatic quality of the 
language, the swiftness with which the story changed 
and developed and the amazing bursts of poetry which 
redeemed the horror of it all. But probably half the 
audience at least~could not follow the Greek. Tlow 
in the world could they feel as they did ? How did the 
infection of our emotion, or that of the actors, or of 
Sophocles himself, spread to them ? 

There was no mistake about the fact. 
a due percentage of philistines and another of conscientious 
objectors to all that is Greek, the audience as a whole 
was deeply impressed and the performance has been 
--even by the “ pure eyes and perfect witness ” of the 
box-oflice—a success. But how is one to explain it ? 
Most of the spectators, no doubt, had read some trans- 
lation or at least come across the story. But the story 
happens to be, of all those in Greek tragedy, perhaps 
the most primitive and the least calculated to produce 
interest and conviction in a modern mind. We can feel 
the terrifying atmosphere of the oracles ; we can appre- 
ciate the thrill of a detective story in which the sleuth 
discovers that he is himself the criminal; but we do 
find it difficult to feel the requisite degree of tragic 
horror at the thought of a man marrying his mother. 
Other Greek tragedies deal with themes which are as 
vital now as they were two thousand years ago. The 
Oresteia with its problem of “ the wrong that amendeth 
wrong” and the mystery of forgiveness; the Trojan 
Women with its picture of what war means to women ; 
the Medea, with its tale of “* Any Wife to Any Husband ”’ 


Allowing for 


“ 


raised to the rth power and bedevilled : these all speak 
to us of our own vital interests. But not so the Oedipus 
story. It can hardly be the story that held the audience. 
Was it the costumes, the scenery, the choric movements, 
or the singularly unconvincing wigs and beards which 
theatrical costumiers think suitable for amateurs ? 
The costumes were good; the scene charming. The Chorus 
spoke well. Their wigs and beards were at least mysterious. 
But none of these things was enough to keep people 
interested for an hour and a half. One must look elsewhere 
for the explanation. 
If conditions are right— 
I believe that a play 


My own memory helps me. 
that point can be discussed later 
in an unknown language is often the more moving for 
that As a boy I remember being thrilled 
beyond by two particular plays: the 
Agamemnon played in Greek by Benson and a cast of 
amateurs in the St. George’s Hall, and Julius Caesar 
played in German by a German company which came, 
if I remember aright, from Saxe-Meiningen. Next to 
those in vividness I think I should place the first per- 
formance of Sarah Bernhardt’s which I ever attended. 
It was Fédora, sometime in the ‘eighties. I knew almost no 
Greek when I saw the Agamemnon, no German when I 
saw Julius Caesar, and my French was a fairly delicate 
plant when I burst into tears at Sarah’s way of uttering 
the name “ Vladimir.” 


very fact. 


expression 


Sarah was an individual genius, so it is best to take 
the other two cases, and consider what the conditions 
were which enabled me so intensely to enjoy a pley in a 
strange language. First, I had read the “ book” and 
did roughly know the plot ; consequently, I could hope 
to follow the play by concentrating all my attention on 
what may be called the inarticulate part of the representa- 
tion—the tones of voice, the facial expressions, the move- 
ments, and all that indefinable utterance of personality 
which constitutes good acting. Secondly, the plays were 
works of genius and the actors both sincere and enthusi- 
astic. Thirdly, 1 went in the right spirit, knowing that 
the occasion was a great occasion and the spectacle 
before me a rare spectacle. I contributed my part to 
the whole. 

The effect produced by F'édora was different. It is a 
clever and exciting but rather artificial melodrama. 
I often lost touch with it, and remember little except 
Sarah’s own part in the first act, where her husband was 
dying in a room from which she was shut out and conse- 
quently she clung swooningly to the door-handle and said 
* Vladimir ” times, with the effect mentioned 


above. 


several 
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I suspect that, in the first place, not knowing the lan- 
guage inhibits one’s power of criticism. You do not notice 
errors of emphasis and the like. You catch more instine- 
tively and directly the emotion of the actor—provided 
of course that it is emotion of the right kind. Probably 
also, if the infection comes off successfully, it operates at 
a lower and less intellectual level of consciousness, and 
therefore has a deeper emotional effect. 

And how is one to know when there is ‘‘ emotion of the 
right kind”? I suspect it depends mostly on two things : 
genius in the playwright and sincerity in the actor. Just 
as Shakespeare out of a rather trumpery story made, by 
sheer genius, the tragedy of Lear, so Sophocles by the same 
power made out of the crude and barbaric Oedipus-myth 
the tragedy of the Tyrannus. Genius finds its way to deeps 
of human experience which most of us cannot discover 
unaided but to which we easily and almost inevitably 
respond, The sincere actor does so respond to the poet ; 
and a spectator in the right state of mind, even if he does 


LT 


ee 


not fully understand the words spoken, responds again to 
the actor. 

This is not to say, of course, that one can ignore man 
other circumstances which may mar or aid the effect; 
the actor’s technique, voice and appearance, the scene and 
various details of the production, all play their part. But 
I think it does remain true that dramas of great genius, 
genuinely felt and expressed, can sometimes stir unsus- 
pected depths of beauty and longing even in those who do 
not understand the words. 

Of course it is a speculation, a hit or miss. It is not for 
me to decry translations or commentaries or other aids 
to exact understanding. But if the recent performance of 
Oedipus in Magdalen Grove was a hit, as it certainly was, 
I think that is due first to the living genius of the poet 
Sophocles, and next to the sincerity and imaginative 
sympathy of the O.U.D.S. performers, who seemed 
possessed by the spirit of the play, and spoke and acted 
all through as if they meant what they said, 


The Eyes of Sibiu 


By E. M. 


| T never occurred to me that when the Pied Piper of 
; Hamelin led his little charges through the mountain 
they would emerge in Roumania. Nor did it occur to 
Browning either, for in those robust days of his Roumania 
seareely existed and Hungary, if anything, was the exit 
which he conceived. But here they were, his fair-haired 
and blue-eved German children, clean, friendly and a 
little dull, and here they grew into broad-shouldered men, 
and here, behind them, were the crinkled green hills, anti- 
macassered with trees and picked out here and there with 
white threads of snow. Their old home had been over 
those hills. History, stranger than poetry, had brought 
them half across Europe without the help of a tunnel, and 
had planted them out to resist the eastern invaders, and to 
build fortified churches and towns. 

This was one of their towns. Sibiu which they called 
Hermannstadt, and standing in its lovely square I thought 

well, I thought of nothing appropriate, one never does 
when sightseeing, only it was a most lovely square, and 
what so took me were the elongated eye-shaped openings 
in the roofs of the houses. It was as if the heavy dark red 
tiles had parted to produce a wink. And this fancy can 
be substantiated. for (a) the openings were the exact shape 
of eyes, this lay beyond argument; (b) in the centre of 
each was a window resembling a retina; (c) a pigeon, 
with the thoroughness one recognizes as German, would 
frequently perch in the window and, glancing this way 
and that, act the part of a pupil. The pigeons sometimes 
overdid their parts to be sure, for they would perch in 
pairs and so generate a squint. One recognized the 
tendency to over-emphasis. But the broad lines of the 
scheme were admirable, and, watched by these amiable 
flickering eyes the great square slumbered in the sun.. A 
statue of St. John Nepomuck stood in the middle. He is 
a saint usually confined to bridges, and, as if astonished 
by his surroundings he had gone into baroque. Among 
the onlookers were two churches and the great Brukenthal 
palace, once the residence of the governor. The rest were 
private houses. 

Sibiu then turned its square the other way round ; 
that is to say, passing through an archway, one 
encountered a new and much more dramatic arrangement. 
Everything proved to be on the summit of a hill, and the 
buildings hegan curving and sheltered a vegetable market 
in their sweep. — As I descended and looked back, a fresh 
factor entered--a church with a spire, which grew the 
farther one got from it, until its size was stupendous, 


Forster. 


This was Sibiu from the outsider’s point of view, piled up 
threateningly, and though again I thought of nothing 
appropriate it strikes me now that when the easterners 
saw it they must have halted. 

The Germans in Transylvania are said to be more 
German than they are in Germany; the Hungarians 
there claim to be the original Hungarians ; the Rouma- 
nians there despise the Roumanians of the Old Kingdom. 
It is a country of mosaic, not of delicate shadings ; the 
races are splintered and composed in their charming sur- 
roundings uneasily. Only in their architecture does one 
find rest. Buildings that have stood long enough have 
a tendency to shake off history and become part of the 
scenery, and though some of the villages round Sibiu are 
German, and have fortified churches and ‘strongholds 
where the communal bacon is hung, and others are 
Roumanian with accessible blue verandahs, they are all 
mixed up among the same trees and flowers and mud. 
There is everywhere—at least to my ear—an_ inter- 
national undertone, however little we may attend to it 
in our daily lives. It seems to have no practical signifi- 
‘ance, but it is a comment that never ceases, and it 
sounded rather strongly among these hills. 

I climbed back into the town. It was now late in the 
afternoon. All was still tidy and Teuton. The ramparts 
had been converted into a promenade where a string 
band played Johann Strauss with a charm and a dignity 
that our English.orchestras have lost for ever. It was 
night. Mcre miscellaneous music came from the re- 
staurants, the pigeons went to sleep, great eyes looked 
at one another without winking and looked at the stars. 
I came across eyes again at Brashov, but they were not 
elongated, and the windows in the middle of them were 
bare and square. Indeed, had I not been to Sibiu, I 
should not have recognized them for eyes. It is a town 
which I am never likely to forget, partly owing to the 
kindnesses I received there; and even Browning's 
Pied Piper (a character of whom I was never fond) ges- 
ticulates less tiresomely when he comes out of his 
tunnel and turns into that statue of St. John Nepomuck. 
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Diet and Dental Disease 
By Dr. J. Menzies CAMPBELL, 


ENTAL disease is the most prevalent of modern 
D complaints ; it is more widespread to-day than 
eer before in the world’s history. 
ortant types are caries (decay) and pyorrhoea alveolaris, 
The former affects the teeth themselves, and the latter 
the gums and the sockets into which the teeth are 


The two most im- 


implanted. 

These ailments were rarities amongst 
tribes, the vast majority of whose dental troubles arose 
fom an attrition (wearing away) of the teeth by the sand, 
which still remained in the cereals after stone-milling, 
also in imperfectly cleaned roots and vegetables. 

Dental troubles became more common as_ nations 
became more civilized. For instance, the Egyptians were 
never SO extensively affected as were the Greeks; and 
neither so greatly as the Romans. Also, one finds that 
the early Egyptians lived mainly on plain natural foods 
at a time when sugar and sugar-cane were unknown. As 
they became more civilized, their food became more 
luxurious and their dental troubles increased. The 
Greeks were a later and more advanced race ; their food 
yas highly refined, and they too suffered extensively from 
dental disease. Every student of history knows that 
feasting and Romans are synonymous terms; dental 
caries and pyorrhoea were rampant throughout the 
Roman Kmpire. 

Explerers tell us that those Eskimos who are un- 
touched by modern civilization have perfect teeth ; 
who live on the coast and partake of 
constantly affected with dental 


uncivilized 


those 
foods 


whereas, 
civilized 
disease, 

During the Napoleonic Wars, British soldiers were noted 
for their good teeth. During the Great War, British 
soldiers’ teeth were amongst the worst in the world. 
There is an explanation. The mothers of one hundred 
years ago not only breast-fed their babies, but fed them- 
selves and their families on natural foods; whereas, 
modern mothers have habitually eaten refined and de- 
naturalized foods, and, in many instances, either could 
not or would not breast-feed their babies. 

To correlate the e¥idence : as each nation advanced in 
civilization, it departed farther from the natural foods of 
their early ancestors ; concurrently, there was a marked 


are 


increase in dental disease. 

It is interesting to realize that certain of the ancient 
physicians recognized a close aflinity between diet and 
the state of the teeth. Hippocrates (born 460 B.c.) stated 
that the temporary teeth were formed from the nourish- 
ment supplied to the foetus in the womb and, after birth, 
by the mother’s milk; also that the permanent teeth 
were built from food and drink. Eighty years later 
Aristotle thought that teeth decayed because of sweet 
particles remaining between them; whilst Galen (born 
A.D, 131) believed that dental disease arose from dis- 
turbances in the complex function of nutrition. About 
that time, Pliny described a disease which conformed to 
the modern conception of pyorrhoea, and declared that 
it was due to the intemperate habits of the people. 

History records facts. To-day science is supplying the 
reasons. Generally speaking, the refining and cooking of 


foods reduce their vitamin-centent, mineral salts and 


roughage. These have a definite influence on the 
teeth, 


for a long time, investigators were often led astray 
because they regarded teeth as separate entities and not 


as integral parts of a great body mechanism. They 
failed to recognize that, when one part degenerated, so 
did the rest. 

About fifty years ago, Dr. W. D. Miller, an American 
dentist practising in Berlin, advanced the ‘ Chemico- 
Parasitic ” theory of dental disease. He thought that 
caries was the result of particles of food being left in the 
mouth, decomposing and producing an acid, which 
destroyed the teeth. Even Miller himself decided that 
his theory did not account for all dental disease. Like 
other observers, he knew many persons who, although 
they never used a toothbrush, yet possessed perfect teeth ; 
and others who, despite frequent brushing of their teeth, 
were victims of regularly recurring dental caries. 

Although Miller did not visualize the whole truth. his 
findings definitely influenced subsequent investigators, 
so that to-day it is possible to arrive at a just evaluation 
of the truth. 

Theobald Smith observed that pyorrhoea manifested 
itself in the early stages of experimental scurvy. It had 
already been recognized that scurvy was due to a diet 
deficient in fresh fruits and vegetables. Later, scientists 
found that vitamin C was the determining factor. 

It is impossible to detail here the names of the many 
research workers engaged in the study of diet in its 
relationship to the teeth. Suflice to say, Mrs. May 
Mellanby, working under the aegis of the Medical Research 
Council, has proved that a child’s teeth can be affected 
for good or ill, according to the food eaten by the ex- 
pectant and nursing mother and by the child. Also, that 
a tooth with even a poor foundation can be improved by 
an adequate diet ; and, alternatively, a tooth with a good 
foundation may become defective, if the food be deficient 
in certain elements. Dr. Guttorm Toverud of Oslo has 
found that a proper diet will 
mother’s teeth as well as prevent the onset of dental 
‘aries in her child. After over fifteen years of careful 
dietetic experiments on the higher apes, Professor Howe 
of Harvard has proved that decaying teeth are merely a 
sign of decaying health, and that a rational diet is the 
Further, he has been able, by 
dental and 


preserve an expectant 


best preventive of both. 
dietetic adjustments, to 
pyorrhoea at will, and to cure them by a return to a 
normal diet. 

The experiments of Drs. Bunting, Jay and Hard are 


produce caries 


particularly interesting and illuminating. With a 
rational diet, which contained no sugar, they were 


definitely able to control dental caries in groups of school 
children, despite the fact that decayed cavities did not 
increase in size, although left unfilled for a year. 

Investigators naturally differ on many points — their 
experiments often being conducted under different con- 
ditions, with different types of animals and, in many 
‘ases, with different diets—but it may be said the 
majority-verdict is that dental caries and pyorrhoca are 
due to a diet deficient in vitamins, mineral salts and 
roughage. An additional factor is over-indulgence in 
protein (meat, fish, &c.) and cereals, two types of food 
resulting, after digestion, in what is known as an acid-ash 
base. If this be not neutralized by alkaline-ash base 
foods (fruits, vegetables, milk, &c.) then the balance will 
be upset and calcium (lime) will be withdrawn from the 
teeth in Nature’s effort to maintain a proper equilibrium. 
Howe very strongly advocates restricting the acid-ash 
base foods, in order to insure healthy teeth and healthy 
bodies. 

Dental caries is primarily a disease of youth, Although 
always indicative of imperfect general nutrition, yet 
symptoms of this latter, because of the effervescing vitality 
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of youth, are often delayed till later life, when they appear as 
pyorrhoea, which is, generally speaking, a disease of middle- 
age; it is usually accompanied by constipation, rheu- 
matism and other constitutional disturbances. For a long 
time it was believed that pyorrhoea caused these general 
conditions and that extraction of the teeth was the only 
eure. Many advanced thinkers are now convinced that 
all these conditions are merely symptoms of a general 
toxaemia (poisoning) arising from the cating of an excess 
of proteins and cereals and an insufficiency of vitamins, 
mineral salts and roughage, and that a rational diet is the 
best antidote. There is no permanent cure for pyorrhoea 
without a change in the dietary habits. The local 
symptoms will apparently disappear after extraction of 
the teeth, but the basal causes will remain untouched. 
As proof of this, there will continue to be an abnormal, 
yet progressive, absorption of the bony ridges. 

Critics often declare that, although our early ancestors 
were practically immune from dental disease, they were 
ignorant of vitamins, mineral salts and roughage. This 
statement is undoubtedly true, but such critics fail to 
realize that ancient man did not require this knowledge ; 
he could choose only those foods which were natural and 
unrefined. 

It is important that a due proportion of hard foods 
should be eaten and well chewed. In this way both the 
teeth and the gums are exercised and the increased 
circulation of the blood acts as a barrier to disease. 

Dental caries and pyorrhoea would become diseases 
of the past if everyone—and especially expectant and 
nursing mothers—ate sufiicient uncooked and properly 
cooked vegetables, raw fruit, fresh milk, eggs, butter, 
cheese, honey, dates and raisins and reduced the intake 
of meat, cereals and refined sugar. 


Penny-Foolish 
By Morn. 
QO" the small economies of the Enormously Rich J 


have always meant to write. When we go yapping 
down the ages on the heels of a vice, or a virtue, or a 
taste, or a fad, or a habit—any of those flying buttresses 
which prop the three dimensions of individuality and are 
sometimes taken for its fourth: when, as I say, we want 
a locus classicus, or a cross-reference, or an analogy for 
something normal to, peculiar in, or at any rate integrally 
connected with man’s complexity, where do we go? We 
go to the Great Men. Down the avenues of history we 
hurry, dodging meanly along a kind of sheep-track (I 
use the word advisedly) of allusion which leads from one 
big tree to the next. “ Lord Roberts,” we assure our 
aunt, “ Lord Roberts, too, was afraid of cats.” You 
walk every day so many miles? So did Swift. You find 
black coffee a useful stimulant ? Balzac died of it. No 
ear for music? Look at Johnson... . 

In this respect posterity is vilely sycophantic. It will 
seek its precedents, base its deductions, and fortify its 
self-respect only by reference to those whose recognized 
eminence is a tribute to its powers of appreciation. 
Everything from its diet to its principles is referred back 
to the Great ; so that now we know all about them. We 
could fudge up a composite picture of a Great Man. We 
know the form. 

But what of the Rich?) No one approaches the private 
lives of plutocrats in the same spirit of vulgar curiosity 
(or scientific Inquiry, if you like. What do I care ?). It is 
time they did, I say. We all reverence, envy, or at any 
rate depend on the rich. There ought to be more honour, 
and much more money, to be got by ferreting out their 


— 
ay 


quirks and eccentricities. Tell me how an Oil-King likes 
his eggs, and you can keep all your beastly little ‘graphie 
details about Wordsworth drinking stout through a straw 
and Richelieu’s canary. I want to hear no more about 
the Great. At the age of ten I learnt the name of 
Alexander’s horse. I shall never forget it. But I would 
sooner have known how many chauffeurs Mr. J. P, 
Morgan keeps. 

The Great—particularly if they were not also the Good 
—are easily visualized as human beings. Less so the 
Rich. Perhaps that is why I have always (I repeat) 
wanted to write about their small economies: a fas. 
cinating subject. With most of us necessity forms the 
habits of thrift. We save money, not with a beautiful 
spontaneity in unexpected ways, but cloddishly, sys. 
tematically, all along the line. Our parsimony, “$0 
meticulously and comprehensively distributed, has not, 
for instance, the same rare flavour as that of my uncle, 
who made a fortune by cornering patent leather. He it 
was who, though as prodigal in his general expenditure 
as most multi-millionaires, would never put through 4 
trunk-call save in the presence of two reliable witnesses 
armed with stop-watches ; so that when the wretched 
operator ejaculated, in the tone of refined disillusion 
peculiar to her kind, * Three minutes, please,” my unde 
was often able to refute her, pointing out that the flight 
of time had in fact fallen short of her computation by a 
margin of seconds running, in some cases, into two 
figures. The evening of his days was spent in acrimonious 
but finally—I rejoice to say—successful negotiations 
with the Inland Revenue authorities for the return of 
£1 Os. 8d. 

Then there was Lady Noun, that celebrated hostess, 
chatelaine of so many historic residences that the None- 
such Press (I am told) were called in to print her private 
telephone directory. With her an extravagance bordering 
on the ostentatious stopped short at one thing, and one 
thing only. She hoarded blotting paper. She could not 
bear to see a sheet defiled. She made her guests dry their 
letters in front of the fire. ‘ I hate to see blotting-paper 
wasted,” she used to say. 

It was quite true. She did. The idea was genuinely 
repugnant to her. It is only the rich whose economies 
are conceived and executed with passion ; there is ne hint 
of reluctance, no shadow of dishonest compromise about 
them. The outlets chosen by their urge to save—string, 
nibs, tips to taximen, opera-glasses, dog-tickets, the 
thirteenth word in a_telegram—all are irremovably 
sacrosanct on their pedestals of disproportion. — The 
thrift of lesser people contracts, expands, changes. its 
ground with circumstances. The pit, the third-class 
carriage, the raZor-blade for ever jettisoned too late —for 
the not-so-rich these things seem transitory. One day, 
with luck, there will be no need to bother about them. 
Their memories will be laughable ghosts, thronging the 
background of achievement, whimsically swelling the 
chorus of congratulation. It is only the Enormously 
Rich whose economies are life-sentences. 

The shoe will always pinch them where it pinches now. 
One thing in their world is for ever Midas-proof. When 
they approach it the thin high note of stinginess seunds 
in their hearts, like a burglar-alarm. Do what they will, 
they will go to their graves niggards in this one respect. 
And whether it is a cleft pat of butter, or a gramophone 
needle untimely changed, or a pad of embossed note- 
paper scalped by those anxious to collate their recol- 
lections of famous persons beginning with B— whatever 
it may be that you will find written on the single wizened 
patch of their hearts, I think they are to be pitied ; but 
first mocked, 
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Art 


Mr. Stowitts’ Pictures of India 

fv a brief foreword to the catalogue of the Stowitts exhibi- 
tion at the Imperial Institute Sir William Rothenstein refers 
to the curious indifference shown by Western artists towards 
the pictorial wealth of India. The fact is indisputable. 
princes and elephants, the Taj Mahal, and such scenes as the 
Benares river-front, the palms and temples of the South have 
been enormously overdone. But it is noteworthy, and re- 
grettavle, that no European painter should have been tho- 
oughly stirred by the challenge of the Indian folk—their 
endless physical variety, the beauty and interest of their 
handicrafts. That challenge has at last been taken up, and 
not by an Englishman. Mr. Hubert Stowitts, to whose aston- 
jshing skill and concentration we owe these pictures, 150 
jn number, is a Californian. He was a dancer and choreo- 
grapher, for five years a leading member of Pavlova’s com- 
pany. He is now a painter, whose primary motive comes less 
from his sense of colour and design, though that is very re- 
markable, than from an overmastering impulse to make an 
enduring record of the workers who have upheld an ancient 
civilization which, with ever-increasing rapidity, is going 
down before the machine. 

Mr. Stowitts paints in tempera, not in oils. He uses & method 
which is a combination of the Oriental process with that of the 
Italians. He chooses it for the obvious reason that it suits his 
purpose exactly, giving him all that he needs in colour while pro- 
mising greater permanence. It is not more to the purpose that 
he is «a trained aesthetic athlete than that his student 
years at the University of California were given to the study 
of economies. He has an intense interest in the folk-life 
of Asia. In Java as in India he has observed its swift disap- 
pearance ; and in the range and intensity of his work there is 
the defiant resolve of a gifted Westerner to do all that one man 
can do to achieve a record of something which in the expe- 
rience of mankind can never come again. 

The exhibition is a feast of colour. Mr. Stowitts was not 
attracted by the relative sameness of brown-and-white India—- 
as, for instance, over the Ganges plain. He preferred, 
naturally enough, the colour of the Native States, finding 
even in those sophisticated regions that it was occasionally 
necessary to adopt special measures for the resurrection of 
a craft already gone. He was fortunate in winning the 
co-operation of the ruling Princes. Everywhere the people 
were frightened of the artist, until a command from the 
Maharaja conferred upon them the pride of humble creatures 
chosen by their Prince. And Mr. Stowitts has gone all out 
for the colour of India—in the brilliance of costume and 
turban as of material in the hands of the craftsman, and 
in the infinite shades of the Indian skin from the pale wheat 
tint of northern elders to the deep browns of toilers and 
traders, athletes and vagrants in the tropic zone. 


A bare list of the crafts put on record by Mr. Stowitts 
would fill a column. <A full half of the 150 pictures consist 
of craftsmen at work—in wood and fabrics, jewels, leather, 
pottery, ivory, precious metals, steel. The artist is concerned 
first with the exactness of his record. In every instance the 
process itself is shown, in every instance the tool is sodrawn that 
without difficulty it could be copied. Here are some crafts 
which may outlast all machinery, and others that are 
practised only by a few survivors or already cherished as the 
secret of a single family. All alike are vanishing, for even 
though in some crafts the workers may still be fairly 
numerous, there is in India to-day no public that can buy 
their wares. 

‘l'o the Western eye these Indian types have an arresting 
beauty. It would be difficult to imagine anything more 
lovely in profile and attitude than the chela, as he sits, grave 
and absorbed by the side of the workman, or the Indian 
woman engaged in any one of the tasks at which Mr. Stowitts 
has caught her. Or turn from the record of the crafts to 
the types of priest, ascetic and guru, musician, huntsman, 
astrologer, or modern intellectual. In beauty and strength, 
as. we should expect, the award must go to the specimens 
of more primitive manhood. ‘There are a few splendid male 


nudes, life-size—particularly wrestlers or other athletes, 
which, as one notes with special interest, display the waist 
and the slim hips—the loins like a lion’s, of the old heroic 
stories—which Westerners have carelessly supposed to be 
nothing more than abstract convention of Indian painting 
and sculpture. And one other revelation made by the artist. 
Not a few of his chosen types belong to the outcaste grades, 
to untouchables upon whom the stigma has been placed 
since the dawn of Hindu civilization. The brush of Mr. Stowitts 
brings out a truth, significant alike to teacher and statesman, 
that in qualities not limited to physique alone they cannot 
be said tu be shamed by comparison with their more fortunate 
fellows. 8S. KX. Ratrcurre. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


a 1832. 

Tue DuKE or WELLINGTON.—The Duke of Wellington having 
occasion to pay an early visit to the Mint on Monday (the anni- 
versary of Waterloo), proceeded thither on horseback, accompanied 
by a single servant. He was recognized by a parcel of ragamuffins 
on Tower Hill, who followed him, hooting at a great rate. On 
quitting the Mint, he was again followed up the Minories, and 
along Leadenhall Street, Cornhill, and Cheapside, and as far as 
Chancery Lane, by a mob of several hundred persons, hooting 
and groaning. The Duke had business at Lincoln’s Inn, where 
he entered, and stopped for some time. The alarm had now 
reached the Police-offices; and a party of Police immediately 
mustered in his Grace’s defence, and enabled the Duke to reach 
Apsley House in safety. The Tory journals have, in the dearth 
of more interesting topics, made a great deal of this, but to little 
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purpose—it is not vivacious enough. 


* aE * *” 


A Dublin paper of last week stated, that many of the country 
people were seen running and riding all over the midland counties 
of Ireland, carrying with them a piece of burning turf, a small 
piece of which they leave at every house, with the following ex- 
hortation :—‘* The plague has broken out; take this, and while 
it burns offer up seven Paters, three Aves, and a Credo, in the 
name of God and the holy St. John, that the plague may be 
stopped.” The person leaving it lays each householder undes 
an “ obligation” to set fire to his piece of turf. and run to seven 
other houses, where no holy fire has been left, and leave it in each, 
under the penalty of falling a victim to the cholera himself! Men, 
women, and children were seen scouring the country with this 
charmed turf in every direction, each endeavouring to be foremost 
in finding houses where none has been left. One man had to 
run thirty miles before he could perform his task. The stories of 
its origin are various: one is, that the holy fire was first blessed 
by a priest; another, that it was kindled by lightning. The 
priests, however, profess entire ignorance of the whole matter, 


Two Poems 
The Debt 


Lover, make up love’s account, 
Pay what's due. 
Of all his lending 
Owed by you. 
Nothing is owing. 
Sight he gave. 
But such anxious 
Lovers have. 


reckoning take 
Sleep he took. 


sight as only 


Alas, You Nothing Know 


ALAS, you nothing know 

Who so much speak of love, 
Who all impatience now 

Thrust through her sacred grove, 
Whom bud and hanging bough 
To envy only move, 

Alas, you nothing know 

Who so much speak of love. 


Monk GIisson, 
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Country Life 


A BENEFIT WITHHELD. 

Some very attractive displays of the value of electricity 
to the farm bave been made this year at Western agricultural 
shows, especially by the Shropshire, Worcestershire. and 
Herefordshire Supply Company, who have indeed done 
yeoman work for the rural population, including cottager 
and farmer. <A similar display was made at the Hertford- 
shire show, held on June 28rd, beneath the more than 
Klizabethan oaks of Hatfield Park. Unfortunately it cannot 
be said that the North and East have followed the practices 
prevailing in the West of England. Under the present policy 
of distributing companies such as the North Metropolitan, it 
is almost impossible for a farmer to be allowed the benefit 
of electricity. Farm house and cottage, if not ideally situated, 
must both go without. It may serve the public advantage if 
I quote a purely personal experience ; for few things would 
give more advantages to life in the country than light and 
power. 

* * * * 

The experietice is this: There is a twelve-roomed house on 
the road two hundred yards from the electric cable and a 
country house to which light is supplied. ‘The two hundred 
yards is fringed with cottages and one country house, and a 
farm is just beyond it. I asked for a quotation for the cost 
of extending the supply to this twelve-roomed house where 
electricity was wanted for light, heat and power. The answer 
was a complete non possumus. At no price, even an extrava- 
gant one, would the cable be extended. It would not pay a 
suflicient return. On a reiterated request further reasons 
were given, and one method of getting the electricity (at 
prohibitive cost) was suggested, It was made clear that every 
yard of cable must return a profit. If this is to be so, how 
is it likely that any farm will get such a service as Danish 
farms get, since nearly all are more or less isolated ? What 
is the definition of a public utility company, if it is not useful 
to the rural public in a rural place? The place in question 
is twenty-eight miles north of London, and is therefore 
perhaps liable to the ills that issue from the urban mind and 
urban views of life. Feeling is very strong among the poor 
and the land workers that they are deprived of a_ benefit 
existing at their doors and obvious by the pylons that cross 
the fields within their sight. Reform in this regard is an 
urgent need in country places. 

* * * * 
A Harvest DEMONSTRATION, 

The coming harvest (which so far promises well on the 
sadly few acres where grain is now grown) will be conspicuous 
for some experiments in the mechanical farm that are new 
in scope and method, and promise further extensions when 
the technique is fully acquired. The most wholehearted of 
all is being tried out over a wide district close to the King’s 
farm (which is one of the best in England) at Sandringham. 
A solid piece of land of about 7,000 acres has been devoted 
solely to the culture of grain, and most of it is now under 
wheat and oats, promising good crops. It is to be kept as 
a cereal farm, and the possibility of growing wheat, oats 
and perhaps barley continuously or almost continuously is to 
be attempted, with the aid of the newest machine, which 
both vastly reduces the costs of harvesting and accelerates 
the process. The demonstration will be rather less dramatic 
than it would have been, because the machines are fewer 
than was hoped. The full number was refused, because the 
makers did not wish the machines to outrun the supply of 
mechanicians, who both knew the machine itself—not a 
difficult job— and had expert acquaintance of the right way 
to fit it to existing conditions of weather and crop, 

* * * * 

This new English-made combined-harvester—the Clayton— 
which is to be used on this farm is a comparatively simple 
and compact affair, Two men can manage it, though it 
will cut up to 14 feet at a swathe and simultaneously perform 
the operations of cutting, threshing, sacking and grading the 
grain. One of the chief differences compared with machines 
used overseas, where the straw is regarded as valueless, is 
that the undamaged straw falls out at the tail of the machines, 
while the full sacks slide to the ground at the other side to 


the reaping knives. At a moderate average, on an ordinary 
day’s work 21 acres a day would be thus harvested ; but 
nice adjustments to suit the weight and dryness of the crop 
are necessary. This area would be greatly exceeded jn 
dealing with a light and dry crop. One of the advantages 
of the method that I have heard no one stress is the saving 
of the loss in stack from rats and mice; and it is likely, } 
should say, that a spread of the method would result ln a 
permanent diminution of these costly plagues. 
* * * * 

Tne Wooprrcker’s CALL. 

From a number of districts evidence has reached me of the 
multiplication of that once rare bird, the lesser-spotted 
woodpecker ; and as it happens, two friends have this week 
sent me long accounts of their particular observations. These 
seem to me to go a long way to prove the fallacy of an age-long 
and almost universal belief. One letter comes from Berk. 
shire, where a very good observer, of a scientific turn, has been 
astonished at the great distance to which the bird’s call could 
be heard. Exactly the same criticism is expressed with much 
corroborative detail in a very interesting letter from a French 
observer in The Field. The point which seems to me crucial 
is this: the notes made by the lesser spotted, heard at a dis. 
tance of at least 300 yards, seem to carry further than those 
of the greater-spotted. Now, the lesser-spotted is a very 
small bird, not much stouter than a nut-hatch, whose tapping 
(as opposed to his song) carries only a few yards. It is next- 
door to impossible that he should make so loud a note by 
mechanical tapping on hollow wood and excel his greater 
cousin at the surprising performance. That the famous tap- 
ping note is much more likely to be a vocal note (aided by the 
vibrations of the strange tongue possessed by the tribe) seems 
to be a fair inference, even if we were without direct evidence 
now supplied by those who have watched the bird produce 
the note without tapping wood. Personally, I must confess 
that till the k.st week or two I have always entirely rejected 
the vocal theory, which has long had a few ardent believers, 

* * * * 
SUMMER TRANSPLANTING, 

A famous man of science, who is doing great work for 
orchard-makers in Herefordshire, has succeeded in grafting 
trees successfully in every single month of the year, though 
we are generally told that it can only be done in the spring, 
as budding can only be done in the summer. An experience 
of the last week or two suggests that in many respects we are 
too deferential to the standard theory of dates. For unavoid- 
able reasons it became necessary to transplant a number of 
shrubs and plants round about the first week of June. Many 
of them were at the moment both in flower and full of young 
greenery. So far there is no sign at all that any of the bushes 
have suffered in any respect. It is still in some dispute which 
is the ideal date for transplanting evergreens. Most of 
us, perhaps, have received very conflicting advice on the 
subject. Probably May is as good a time as any; but that 
the first weeks of June are one of the very worst for most 
deciduous trees and bushes is certainly the general belief. 
Nevertheless, even then the enforced transplanter need not 
despair. Some Irises, of course, are known to transplant 
best when in blossom, if the transplanter possesses what 
countrymen call “ the green thumb.” 

* * * * 


A query about some young wild duck on a London reservoir 
has been answered, though not perhaps convincingly, by several 
correspondents. They say that young mallards, like moorhen, 
will dive and remain submerged with only the beak extrud- 
ing from the water. It is surely a rare device in very 
young duck ; and in any case could they so completely vanish 
that their knowing parents could not find them? There are 
at this moment fourteen young mallard frequenting a piece of 
water in my garden. They frequently vanish into the herbage 
by the bank, but never show any sign of diving from sight. 
In other years we have caught up young duck and kept them 
awhile before returning them to the stream. What has most 
astonished us has been the promptitude of the discovery of the 
missing brood by the anxious parent. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often 


cannot give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we 


consider most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on ** News of the Week.’ —Ed. Specraror.] 


INFLATION 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.|] 
gir,—Surely your Parliamentary correspondent “Custos” 
would be well advised to confine himself to the business of 
Parliamentary reporting and to leave the formation of judge- 
ments in the realms of financial theory and policy to those more 
fortunate in their technical equipment. 

In describing what he calls an extraordinarily good speech 
by Mr. Herbert Williams, he mentions that Mr. Williams is a 
“mine of statistics,” but ‘*‘ would be well advised to back his 
second horse, ‘ currency policy,’ which he understands, rather 
than his favourite ‘ fiscal policy ’ about which he is too cocksure 
to be convincing.” He then goes on: “ On Thursday he asked. 
the inflationists two devastating questions. The first was why, 
ifthings are too dear to sell now, more of them should be sold 
when they have been made dearer? The second was why 
inflation was to be the salvation of this country when deflation 
was to be the salvation of China?” Questions devastating 
indeed, though they devastate two parties only, or only one 
ifwe are charitable to Mr. Williams and suppose that “* Custos ” 
has misunderstood him. One would be interested to know 
exactly what “ Custos ” conceives to be the sequence of events 
under inflation, What in his view makes prices rise in the first 
place ? Do they rise simply as a result of a general declaration 
by sellers that all purchasers will have to pay more? Surely 
he must realize that the only reason why prices rise is, apart 
from psychological reactions, that the creation of more money, 
which is what we mean by inflation, creates a greater mone- 
tary demand for the oldamount of goods. The ultimate effects 
of a genuine dose of inflation depend upon circumstances and 
can never be a matter for dogmatism. The one thing that is 
certain is that the increased price level, in so far as it is merely 
the result of increased money, cannot result in less goods being 
sold than before : since the public, as a whole, are able to meet 
the increased prices with the very increase of money, which is 
the essence of inflation and which ‘* Custos ” and presumably 
Mr. Williams contrive to overlook in their ecstasy of devasta- 
tion. 

That such an orderly and unpretentious thinker as “* Custos ” 
should have suddenly left his rails intrigues one into trying to 
find an explanation, and one is tempted, without going into 
one’s reasons, to detect one in the confusion that is now begin- 
ning to exist between (a) “* a depreciation. of the exchange ” and 
(b) a rise of internal prices under an injection of new money or 
credit (b) alone representing inflation in the true sense. 
Though the two lead in many cases to one another, they are 
quite separate, and it is not impossible to achieve a measure 
of the one without being involved in a corresponding measure 
of the second. ‘ Custos’? approval of the second of Mr. 
Williams’ questions suggests that the above is the correct ex- 
planation, since no one is advocating deflation in the ordinary 
sense (“* restriction of credit leading to lower prices ”’) in China. 
What has been advocated is an increase in the value of silver 
leading to a rise in the exchange value of the Chinese currency. 

Bigger issues raise themselves, however, than the competence 
or incompetence of ** Custos ” to move outside his professional 
sphere. At the present time the British financial authorities 
are preserving, as a result presumably of conscious control, the 
exchange value of the £ at a definite level. They are also pre- 
serving definite credit conditions in this country. Sir Robert 
Horne, Mr. Churchill and others, have stated clearly their opin- 
ion that in regard to the second, more generous conditions 
should be allowed to obtain, while some of this school would 
like to see the exchange value of the £ allowed to depreciate 
at the same time, whether or not as a result. On the other 
hand, there are those whom we will call, for the sake of 
brevity, the deflationists, who would like to see exactly 
the opposite policy pursued in both respects. Those who 
want to see no change made in either direction must, it 
would seem, have good reasons for thinking that the pre- 
sent arbitrary conditions are ideal. But what reasons have 
they except that the financial authorities are at present keeping 


to themselves most of the relevant facts? I call for more 

publicity and more attempts at detailed criticism.—tI am, 

Sir, &c., JAMES SMITH. 
Edinburgh, June 20th. 


MR. DE VALERA 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—Mr. De Valera has always had a hostile Press in 
England, where his failure to fit into any well-defined Irish 
category has caused disappointment. One can _ forgive, 
therefore, Mr. Lloyd George’s rather elephantine jokes at 
his expense in the House of Commons last Friday as one 
can a not unfriendly account of an interview published 
in the Daily Express. It is when a chance phrase in the 
latter article is seized upon and made the centre of a mis- 
leading portrait in The Times that one feels that the time 
has come to present a few more fundamental aspects of 
the personality of the Irish President. 

The Times says that : 

“He is said by those who visit him to be still harping on the 
injustice done to Ireland by Strongbow and Strafford and other 
well-worn figures in the Irish demonology. Does he seriously 
claim them as witnesses to a struggle for ‘freedom’ when he sets 
to work in 1932 to abolish the oath of allegiance, to repudiate the 
annuities due to the holders of Irish Land stock in this country?” 

It would be hard to imagine a greater misrepresentation. 
Mr. De Valera is something of an authority on Irish history, 
though it should be remembered that his academic honours 
were gained in the more rigid school of mathematics. And 
he is always prepared to give the average journalist from 
abroad a discourse in keeping with his imaginary character. 
But nearly all his time and thought are now occupied 
with far more practical and constructive work. The 
first time I ever saw him was the morning after he had 
spent practically an entire day in the Dail, winding up the 
debate with a triumphant speech which began at half-past 
ten ard did not end until after midnight. Yet by ten 
o'clock in the morning he was at his desk interviewing official 
callers (none of them connected with the Press), and generally 
discharging business. 1 passed on my way in a Civil Servant, 
to whom the President had just devoted some three-quarters 
of an hour on what from the nature of the case could hardly 
have been a matter of immediate “ political” gain. If 
jndeed Mr. De Valera is to be criticized, it is on the score of 
trying to take on too much work himself. Here, however, 
he has an excuse in the inexperience of his colleagues, to 
whom, moreover, a greater degree of latitude is already 
beginning to be accorded in the great task of building up an 
industrial economy for Ireland. 

What of the man himself? I need not dilate on the 
six feet three inches, the ex-Rugger player's frame, the 
serious face, the welcoming smile, the obvious sincerity. 
These, or their substitutes, are common in all leaders of 
men, and in any case should soon become common know- 
ledge. Nor need I disclose the turn that our conversation 
took, though I may say that it was concerned with the 
future, not the past, of Ireland. I would rather record the 
sudden overwhelming conviction borne in upon me of my own 
profound unimportance and of the presence somewhere behind 
the man in front of me of the will or spirit of a whole people. 
Call him their spear point, their high priest, or whatever 
you like, so long as it is not merely their figure-head : single- 
minded devotion to their interests and to nothing else, for 
many years seemed for the moment to have fused his per- 
sonality with theirs. And when a month later, at Euston 
Station, I stood in the crowd as the 5.55 departed, I saw 
the same thing from the other side. It was not a man but a 
nation at whose departure the tears were being shed. It is true 
that he is not always inspired. Then his opponents, who recoil 
before the substance, win hollow victories against the shadow. 
In making his announcement last Friday, however, he 
was in an irresistible mood, and the effect was heightened 
even by what at Westminster would appear as faults of 
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style (e.g., his description of the Annuities as having no 
basis in law or justice, when morals was the obvious word). 
His exposition of his message to Mr. Thomas was punctuated 
by cordial ‘‘ Hear, hears,” even from the Unionists in the 
Gallery, and for the moment it seemed that at last genuine 
negotiations were to be opened. When Mr. De Valera broke 
the news that Mr. Thomas had refused his offer, the dis- 
appointment could be felt throughout the building. Mr. 
Thomas may, or may not, be right over his Commonwealth 
Tribunal, but few who heard Mr. .De Valera on Friday, 
without previous bias, will ever think so. 

Finally, let it be said, again supposing no previous bias, 
that those who know something of Mr. De Valera’s history 
are not likely when they meet him to be disappointed in the 
man who emerged from Boland’s Mill asking the British to 
shoot him but to spare his men, and who a short time later 
made the fellow-prisoners under his command give the salute 
to Professor MacNeill, the Chief of Staff, whose counter- 
manding order had in so many eyes wrecked the Rising.— 
I am, Sir, &c., IMPARTIAL, 


“LET IRELAND CHOOSE” 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.]| 
The decision of the Government 
preferences is better than mobilizing 
sending the fleet to bombard Dublin ; 
debate on June 17th is not reassuring. 

Mr. Lloyd George, now mainly concerned to defend the 
illiberal spirit of our foreign policy when he was Prime 
Minister, asks us to picture the horrible consequences that 
would have followed if the coast of Ireland had been under 
an independent government during the War. We must 
take that risk. The coast of France is nearer to us than the 
of Ireland. What does Mr. Lloyd George propose 
to do about it ? 

The freer Ireland is, the less have we to fear from her. 
That should be a commonplace. Making one’s own safety 
an excuse for interfering with the affairs of one’s neighbours 
would justify the worst Imperialistic excesses in history. 
Unless we give the Irish Free State the freedom she desires, 
we cannot logically stand by Ulster in her resistance to the 
Imperialistie demands of Mr. De Valera. 

If Southern Ireland wishes to go, for God’s sake let her 
I have no desire to share my loyalty to the Throne 
with a lot of unwilling Irishmen. It might be difficult for 
some people to become accustomed to the idea of an Empire 
without Ireland, just as it might be difficult for a man who 
has always worn a bowler to become accustomed to the 
idea of a soft hat; but time works miracles. 

The repudiation of the annuities strikes me as being more 
* Trish ” than British ; but if Ireland has the right to become 
a republic there is a case for not confining the personnel 
of an arbitration tribunal to citizens of the British Empire. 
But the personnel would have to be selected with care. Mr, 
De Valera would probably suggest a German chairman, a 
Turkish vice-chairman, with two representatives of Soviet 
Russia to count the votes. 

About trade. An Irish Republic has no particular claim 
on our consideration ; but we have some claim on our own. 
The Irish trade balance is said to be in our favour. It is 
possible for people in high places to behave with great 
stupidity. I hope that Mr. Thomas and his friends will be 
careful. 

On the question of the sanctity of treaties. Opinion changes. 
The people of a nation cannot for ever be bound by a treaty 
that they believe to be unfair. They have a right to with- 
draw, whether the other side agrees or not, provided reasonable 
notice is given of the repudiation. —I am, Sir, &c., 

Connaught Club. PETER F. SOMERVILLE. 
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ROAD versus RAIL 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—In a footnote to my letter Colonel Young says: “ An 
estimate of the average cost of stopping a passenger train is, 
of course, quite useless for the purpose in view.” But in his 
article (page 793), he asked: ‘ Do the railways know the 
average cost of stopping and restarting a passenger train or a 


Eten 
goods train?’ Again, he says that my reference to the Cost 
of service is “ irrelevant.” But he had written: “ the Price 
charged to us, directly or indirectly, for our ‘transportation 
must in the long run bear a close relation to the cost of that 
transportation.” 

Yesterday morning I observed a_ steam traction engine 
drawing water, without payment, from our famous Hobson's 
Conduit. The engine weighed 13 tons, 18 cwt.; it drew 
three trailers with a total permitted weight of 17 tons 10 cwt., 
and a two-wheeled cart. Every wheel had hard tyres, For 
this railway train let loose in our streets, with a total weight 
of nearly 32 tons, the total taxation payable was £16 10s. per 
quarter. I agree with Colonel Young that the Royal Com- 
mission’s proposal to raise the licence duty to £120 is “ halt. 
ing.” At 20s. per cwt. the duty would work out at £630 a 
year, and even this would be quite inadequate. Such road 
trains should be prohibited altogether. No motor vehicles 
weighing more than 2 tons unladen should be allowed without 
pneumatic tyres. How this Juggernaut got through the 
streets of Cambridge I cannot imagine ; it must have stopped 
all other traffic.—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. ALLEN, 

2 St. Peier’s Terrace, Cambridge. 


SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT AND CRIME 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—The increase in crime during the last few years, par- 
ticularly among young adults, must focus attention on the 
question whether everything possible is being done for the 
prevention of crime. Thinking people in all countrics are 
asking whether existing methods are rational or fruitful, 
They are appreciating a fact which has been demonstrated 
over and over again, that in the vast majority of cases punish- 
ment neither cures the criminal nor reduces crime. 

Although public opinion has already called for many 
alterations and improvements in methods of dealing with 
the criminal, it is only in recent years that the phenomena 
of anti-social conduct have been subjected to scientific 
investigation. Those who have carried out such investiga- 
tions at first hand are of the opinion that timely and proper 
treatment of the potential criminal and young offender will 
often remove the causes of anti-social conduct and thus check 
crime at its source. It must be realized, however, that the 
manifold abnormalities of conduct demand the same skilled 
differential diagnosis and scientific treatment as are now 
applied to bodily disease. 

For this purpose there has been formed the Association for 
the Scientific Treatment of Delinquency and Crime, the 
first aim of which is to promote economy of effort by 
correlating and consolidating existing preventive work. In 
addition it will secure contact and co-operation between all 
the authorities concerned, social, legal, medical and psycho- 
logical. It will itself initiate and promote research along 
more comprehensive lines than are possible at present. In 
short, the Association may constitute the nucleus of a future 
‘** National Institute of Criminology.” In the furtherance 
of these aims it seeks to establish Observation Centres under 
qualified specialists. The Association claims that by such 
means a great saving of public expenditure on_ useless, 
demoralizing and recurring imprisonments can be effected 
while much human energy would be diverted from crime to 
useful citizenship. 

It is for science to determine what proportion of criminal 
behaviour can be attributed directly to deep psychological 
factors, and what can be related to social conditions. But 
whatever may be the ultimate findings, it is with society that 
responsibility rests to deal with these factors and improve 
these conditions. We, the undersigned Vice-Presidents of 
the Association for the Scientific Treatment of Delinquency 
and Crime (Chairman of Organizing Committee: Dr. E. T. 
Jensen, 56 Grosvenor Street, London, W.1) appeal to the 
public for their interest, co-operation and financial support.— 
We are, Sir, &e., 

ALFRED ADLER, ALLEN OF Hurrwoop, 
WititiAm Brown, W. J. Brown, 
Have tock Exuuis, Epwarp G, 
GLoveR, Ernest Jones, C. G. JuNG, 
EpwarpD MAPOTHER, EMANUEL 
Minter, Orro RANK, 
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THE PAN-SOKOL FESTIVAL 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

g,—It is probable that widespread attention will be given to 
the quadrennial Sokol festival, to be held at Prague early 
next month. The movement was founded in the early ‘sixties 
py Dr. Miroslav Tyrs and Dr. Jindrich Fiigner, to promote 
physical welfare of the young and voluntary discipline for 
character training among the Czechs. In Bohemian towns 
and villages, as well as in Czech colonies throughout the world, 
Sokol centres have been established, and these have sent 
contingents to take part in the vast mass drills on the Letna 
plain. It is expected that 15,000 gymnasts will demonstrate 
next month. The movement was frowned on by the former 
Austrian régime, and when the early Sokols offered their 
services in the Austro-Prussian conflict, decided at KGéniggratz, 
they were rebuffed with the remark that this was a war of 
Germans with Germans. On the proclamation of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic the Sokol organization was entrusted with the 
maintenance of order throughout the country, and its chief, 
Dr. Joseph Scheiner, was given military command. 

Dr. Tyrs, a noted Hellenist, has been dead many years, but 
his widow, Mme. Renata Tyrsova, lately received the 
Hon. Ph.D. from the Charles University, Prague. My old 
friend Dr. Scheiner (v.s.) who died in January, will be greatly 
missed. He devoted more than fifty years to the movement, 
and was engaged in the preparations for the festival. In 1910 
Dr. Scheiner brought a Sokol team to London which success- 
fully carried off the silver shield of the National Physical 
Recreation Society. Another veteran was Dr. Jindrich Maly, an 
old town hall official who delighted to show English visitors 
round ** hundred-towered, golden Prague,” of which he knew 
the history and antiquities as did few. In his younger days the 
octogenarian President, 'T. G. Masaryk, still an active eques- 
trian, took part in the Sokol exercises. 

In the history of the Czechoslovak Renaissance, the work of 
Messrs. Tyrs and Fiigner will be held in lasting honour.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Streatham, 


THE CHILD AND THE SLUMS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—-May I ask for a little space te support Lady Astor's 
appeal on behalf of the Nursery School, which appeared in 
your issue of June 18th ? 

The life of the stum baby is an abominable one. During the 
decisive years of pre-school age, he needs nurture of the body, 
mind and soul. And these he cannot get in his own home. 
Open-air Nursery Schools take children from the age of two to 
five. In the fresh air, ailments such as rickets, adenoids, sores 
and so on—the average lot of the poor child—disappear. At 
a cost of about 2s. a week, which just covers his food, for nine 
hours a day, the child can be in his rightful surroundings. 
Three proper meals and all the milk he needs are provided : 
he gets a two-hour rest at midday, and is looked after by 
specially trained teachers. He obtains the experiences which 
are needed for the development of his growing intellect. 

The running expenses of the nursery school are small, and 
many more of them are needed. The cost per head in a large 
school is roughly £11 per annum. At present there are forty- 
five, some of which are receiving a grant, recognized by the 
Board of Education. In time it should be possible for every 
poor child to obtain this nurture which is his birthright. When 
every Council School is filled with healthy children, we shall 
have gone a long way towards solving the slum problem.— 
I am, Sir, &c., PAMELA PELLY. 

Marlborough Hill, N.W. 


THE HEAD OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Str,—I notice a courteous enquiry in your last issue as to 
my authority for speaking of the King as Head of the 
Church of England. It was by the title, ‘* only supreme head 
in earth of the Church of England” that Henry VIII was 
ordered to be known by a Statute of 1534. Queen Elizabeth's 
accession in 1558 was marked by an Act in which a verbal 
change was made—** Supreme Head” became * Supreme 
Governour.” To that extent I am corrected ; although, if I 
am rightly informed, so unique an authority and formidable a 


controversialist as Hooker does not seem to have been conscious 
of this variation making much, if any, difference. In the 
Royal Declaration prefatory to the Thirty-nine Articles of 
Religion, the King is described as ‘‘ Supreme Governour of the 
Church.” The acquiescence of the Church in this claim, which 
the 87th Article punctuates, may therefore presumably be 
taken for granted.—I am, Sir, &c., ARCHIBALD FLEMING. 
St. Columba’s Church of Scotland, 
Pont Street, London, S.W.1. 


BROADCASTING VAUDEVILLE 
[To the Editer of the Specrator.| 

Sir,—Is not Captain Ian Fraser rather hard on the low 
comedian in his article last week on “ Ten Years of Broad- 
vasting’”’ 2? He complains that these artists speak too quickly 
and are not funny. Is not “ patter,” dropping the voice 
with an accompanying wink and making grimaces a great 
part of the comedian’s ‘* make-up”? Would Mr. George 
Robey have established his world-wide fame without his 
eyebrows ? Idoubtit. Television may settle these questions, 
but it will make no difference to me, I shall still switch off 
when vaudeville is announeced—for, alas, I have outgrown it. 

I am, Sir, &e., Veronica L, BATCHELOR. 

Hill Wootton House, near Warwick. 


THE HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND APPEAL 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.| 
Sir,—May I claim the hospitality of your columns to draw 
attention to the coming again of Hospital Sunday, which falls 
this year on June 26th? I have two very good reasons for 
asking all classes to make this year a specially generous effort 
in aid of the Hospital-Sunday Fund. In the first place, this 
will be the Fund’s Sixtieth Annual Collection—its diamond 
jubilee—and there is but one way in which this anniversary 
“an be adequately celebrated—viz., by a bigger collection 
than ever! Secondly, I wish to urge upon my fellow-citizens 
with all the earnestness I possess, the imperative necessity of 
maintaining at the highest pitch of efficiency the magnificent 
defence against disease and pestilence which we have in our 
hospitals. 

The preventive side of the work of the hospitals is, I think, 
hardly sufficiently appreciated, but when it is realized that 
they probably prevent ten times as much disease as they cure, 
some idea of the protection they afford us may be gained. 
Partial payment for treatment at the Hospitals is provided 
for nowadays by many excellent schemes, but it should be 
remembered that the hospitals’ fight is for the healthy as well 
as the sick, and that for every case treated there are ten people 
in no need of treatment who owe their good health to the work 
done by the hospitals in attacking disease before disease 
attacks humanity. It is only by our voluntary contributions 
to such institutions as the Hospital-Sunday Fund that the 
cost of this work can be met, and this—-perhaps the most 
important—-side of hospital activity efficiently maintained. 

it is with every confidence, therefore, that I appeal to all 
Londoners and Greater Londoners for a combined effort to 
make this a record year for the Hospital-Sunday Fund. The 
fund has suffered in recent years from the increasing habit of 
spending the week-end away from London. I ask, therefore, 
that those who are away at the week-end or who are otherwise 
prevented from attending their usual place of worship, will 
send their donations to me, addressed: ‘* The Metropolitan 
Hospital-Sunday Fund, The Mansion House, London.”’— I am, 

Maurice JENkKs, Lord Mayor, 
President and Treasurer, Hospital Sunday Fund, 
The Mansion House, London, E.C, 


Sir, &e., 


POINT FROM LETTERS 
THe Women’s Houipay Funp. 


Once more I appeal to your subscribers to support our 
** Women’s Holiday Fund,” which does so much to help the 
tired working woman in London to get away from her sordid 
surroundings into fresh air. Just now we are all feeling rather 
short of funds, but the expenses of one day in an hotel will pay 
for a week’s holiday at least ; and indeed, £2 ensures two weeks’ 
holiday ; while any sum, however small, will be thankfully 
acknowledged by our Secretary, Miss Cooper, 76 Denison 
House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, or by me.—Mrs. Heien TF. 
PowNnati, 8 Ashley Place, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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Competitions 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must be typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. The name and address, or 
pseudonyin, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. When a word limit is set 
words must be counted and the number given. No entries can be returned. Prizes may be divided at the 
discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. The judge reserves the 
right to print or quote from any entry. The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
into on the subject of the award. Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. ( 


Competition No. 63 (Ser sy “Carp.”) 


Ir is supposed that an American Cinema Company has decided 
to make films of six famous English novels. A prize of £2 2s. 
is offered for the best list of six novels to be used for the 
purpose, with suitable Hollywood titles. 


Entries must be received not later than Monday, June 27th, 
1932. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
July 9th, 1932. 


Report of Competition No. 61 


(Report AND AWARD By “ Carp.”’) 
A prize of £2 2s. was offered for a list of the Six Greatest 
Fools in History. Only those who had attained a certain 
eminence were to be considered as qualifying for inclusion. 
Choice was limited to those who had died before the beginning 
of the twentieth century. 

This has been a competition delightful to consider, but 
difficult to judge. The choice of subjects was remarkable 
rather for its variety than ingenuity: in certain cases 
nomination seemed either inscrutable or laboured. The 
process of selection was governed by two separate principles, 
and those, whose entry into this particular portion of the 
temple of fame was justified, therefore fell into two broad 
classes—those whose folly was incidental to their greatness 
(great but foolish men), and those who achieved greatness 
through their folly (great foolish men). Both classes fell 
legitimately within the scope of the competition. A third 
and less interesting category, the neither remarkably great 
nor superlatively foolish, absorbed the remnant. 

Numerically, the Bible disputed with the French nobility 
for pride of place: with the Roman Senate and the British 
aristocracy well supported. Kings of all nations were 
especially favoured (almost every English King from Edward 
the Confessor to William IV had his following); but cumu- 
latively the Old Testament (represented, notably, by Solomon, 
Ksau, Eve, Lot’s wife, Rehoboam and Ahab) was easily 
at the head of the poll. 

The prize is awarded to ‘ Hibiscus,’ and the entries of 
* Tu Quoque,” Captain J. R. Cleland, and Guy Hadley are 
commended. 

THE WINNING ENTRY. 
Stx Greatest Foots. 

1. ** Prince Bismarck,” for his remark ‘‘ Non Canossamus ”’ and 
the complete failure of his May Laws. 

2. * Peter the Great,’ for taking Russia West. 

3. “ Louis XVI,” for writing in his diary ‘ Rien” on the day 
on which the Bastille fell. 

4. ‘* The Emperor Joseph II,” for his misplaced reformatory zeal. 

5. “John Richard Green,” soi-disant historian, for his remark 
on page 787 of the 1911 edition of his “Short History of the 
English People’: ‘‘ The history of France has little result beyond 
France itself.” ; : 

6. ‘** Napoleon TIT,” for placing himself at any given time in his 
career with the best intentions on the horns of a dilemma which 
was bound to paralyse his best efforts. 

Hisiscus. 
Commended : 

1. ‘* Napoleon,” for failing to become, in early years, a citizen 
of the British Empire. ; 

2. “Francis Bacon,” for neglecting to leave proof, in diary or 
what-not, of his sole authorship of the plays of his contemporary, 
William Shakespeare. ' : 

3. “Henry VIII,” for not realizing that, if one wife failed to 
satisfy, none of five others was likely to succeed. 

4. ‘“Simon Stylites,” who could have acquired all the diseases 
he developed on his pillar much more comfortably in the cities 
beneath. a 

5. “‘ Homer,” for omitting to employ a publicity agent. 

6. “ Nicholas Cugnot,” for inability to conceive the inferno he 
was preparing for the twentieth century when he invented the 
motor-car. 

Tu QvoQuE, 





1. “Eve” (time immemorial), who, being the first, set the 
fashion. 

2. “ Adam ”’ (time immemorial), the first man to take advice 
from his wife. 

3. “ Nero” (A.D. 37-68), an early exponent of the principle of 
prohibition. 

4. “ Edward Jenner ” (a.p. 1749-1823), who reintroduced fetish. 
worship through the medical profession. 

5. “Napoleon Buonoparte” (a.p. 1769-1821), who tried to 
usurp the functions of the Almighty. 

6. “ Prince Bismarck” (a.p. 1815-1898), who persuaded a 
great many people that a machine was capable of thought. 


J. R. Crevanp, 


. “Christopher Columbus,”’ without comment. 

** Alexander the Great,’? who ruined his digestion. 
- “ Richard Coeur-de-Lion,”” who ruined England. 
. “Louis XIV,” who ruined France. 

. “ Napoleon,’”’ who ruined Europe. 

. “ Rousseau,” who ruined everything. 


A om Oo 


Guy Haptey. 


Result of Limerick Competition’ 
No. 31 


THE most popular subjects for Limericks this week were Frank 
Harris and Arnold Bennett (E. F. Benson), How Mr. Asquith 
fell (Lord Crewe, Lord Buckmaster, Sir Robert Bruce, &c.), 
Swinburne (John Sparrow), The Labouring Life (Edmund 
Blunden), ‘‘ The Snail in the Bottle,”’ ‘‘ Damming the Zuyder 
Zee.” 
The prize is awarded to Lt.-Col. F. A. Goddard, 45 Warwick 
Road, S.W. 5. 
THE WINNING ENTRY. 
DAMMING THE ZUYDER ZEE (page 787). 
** Father Neptune, like us,” say the Dutch, 
** Gives too little and takes far too much ; 
But he’ll no longer chew 
At the old Bight he knew, ; 
For he’s been so well dammed he daren’t touch.” 
(Lieut.-Col.) F. A. Gopparp. 
Commended : 
THe SnatL IN THE Borrre (page 786). 
If you suddenly said to me, *‘ What’ll 
You do if I put in your bottle 
A little dead snail ?” 
I should turn rather pale, 
But it’s you I should certainly throttle. 
W. Hopcson Burnet. 


Tue Mippie WEst IN BLINKERS. 
There was a young man of the West 
Who sat in a car in his vest. 
**T’ve no coat to my back, 
And no gas and no jack, 
But this stationary car is the test.” 
Rowiey Mine. 
Tue SNain IN THE BOTtTLe. 
Re a snail the importunate sex 
May be willing the judges to vex ; 
Five Law Lords in a row, 
However, should know 
That de minimis non curat lex. 
W. Francis. 
ProcramMes. By ‘ Morus.” 
The programmes we hoard, without gauge, 
Few artists enhance by their age ; 
Yet one—‘‘ Moth” by name, 
Whose ‘‘ Grub ”’ works his fame— 
May rise, Phoenix-like, from the page. 
L. G. ALLEN. 








It has been decided temporarily to suspend these Competitions, 
The result of Competition No. 62 will be announced in our 
issue of July 2nd; that of Competition No. 63, as mentioned 
above, on July 9th. 
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Types of Holiness 


Nicholas of Cusa. By Henry Bett, M.A. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

st. Philip Neri and the Roman Society of his Times: 
1515-1595. By Louis Ponnelle and Louis Bordet. Translated 
by R. F. Kerr. (Sheed and Ward. 16s.) 

The School of Jesus Christ. By Pére Jean Nicolas Grou, S.J. 
Translated by Mrs. R. Stawell. (Burns Oates and Washbourne. 
10s. 6d.) 

{ae richness of the Christian life will never be fully realized 
by those who avoid acquaintance with the Christian saints ; 
for the tendency to generalize about any society from which 
we are excluded becomes acute in those who look from outside 
at the household of faith. Saints are holy people, much of a 
pattern, given to strange austerities and unconcerned with 
ordinary life. We see vague visions of hair-shirts and haloes ; 
and forget the noble crowd of makers and menders, thinkers 
and fighters, who earned the second because they endured 
the first. Yet we can hardly bring together any people of 
acknowledged sanctity without astonishment at the variousness 
of the characters which have been captured for this career, 
and the vivid contrasts developed within their lives. Thus 
we see in Nicholas of Cusa a great and learned prelate, equally 
at home in the worlds of intellect and administration, devoting 
his life to the reform of the corruptions of his diocese, and the 
bringing back of the religious life of the fifteenth century to 
something approaching its early purity. But behind the 
scenes, this diligent and typical ecclesiastic is really a link in 
the long chain of the German mystics. Through the Brothers 
of the Common Life he enters the tradition of Thomas a 
Kempis, has touched the spirit of Eckhart and Ruysbroeck, 
and learned from them the passion for the Unseen, the secret 
of contemplative life. That strange genius, Denis the Car- 
thusian, is his friend; and he shares with him a profound 
understanding of Christian Neoplatonism, a realistic passion 
for God. His works reveal the delighted adoration which sup- 
ported his strenuous and exacting career as Papal Legate to 
“Germany, Bohemia and Countries adjoining,’ charged with 
the drastic re-ordering of monastic and secular life. Mr. Bett 
in his monograph dwells chiefly on Nicholas as a philosopher, 
and here he has indeed great and ill-recognized importance. 
But it is in the region where argument falls before vision, and 
thought dissolves into love, that we find the source of his 
peculiar power and charm. 

And from this great Renaissance figure, whose outer dignity 
hid an ardent and a humble life, we turn to Philip Neri ; 
devoid of all dignity, rejoicing in the ridiculous, doubling the 
parts of Brother Juniper and the Curé d’Ars, and far more 
attractive and eccentric than saints are usually supposed to be. 
The enthusiastic labour of two French priests has produced a 
life of St. Philip which avoids in its frankness and realism all 
the usual faults of the hagiographer, and will delight the 
general reader as much as the specialist in saints. They show 
us this ardent, unconventional creature emerging within the 
corrupt Roman world of the sixteenth century: the fellow 
combatant with St. Ignatius in the struggle for a spiritual 
renaissance, but adopting a very different method of attack. 


St. Philip is at all points one of the most unexpected and un- 
professional of the saints. Devoured by a spiritual fervour 
which he could not always conceal, and possessing abnormal 
gifts of clairvoyance and healing, he was determined at all 
costs to avoid the reputation of holiness; would entertain 
too-reverent visitors with comic anecdotes punctuated by 
peals of laughter, fondle those who pleased him, and pull their 
hair—even box the ears of any who dared to hint at an appre- 
ciation of his sanctity. His pupils were trained in humility by 
frequent practical jokes, and by the absurd situations in 
which he placed them: for he was entirely of the opinion of 
Mother Marguerite Acarie that “there is no sin in being 
thought silly, but there may easily be sin in trying to look 
too correct.” This small frail being, shaken perpetually by 
the violent palpitations of his heart (probably due to an 
aneurism, but held by him to be a sign of Divine possession) 
yet lived eighty years—half of them in one tiny reom which 
he shared with his cat. When St. Philip moved, and the 
reigning cat refused to move with him, a reluctant disciple 
was compelled to take it its dinner every day. Above all else 
a director of souls, in constant touch with his penitents, he 
persuaded thousands to a Christian life ; and obliged the idle 
and dissolute young Romans to fill their endless leisure with 
religious and charitable work. From the informal meetings of 
his followers there gradually emerged St. Philip’s charac- 
teristic creation, the ‘“ Oratory,’ gathering its members 
together for familiar instructions, devotion, and good works, 
and intended in some way to fill the gap between the life of 
the religious orders and the life of the world. Like other living 
things, the Oratory changed as it matured; and it is hard 
to connect the stately building at Brompton with the small 
figure of its founder, playing his tricks upon the pious, or 
dancing before the altar in an ecstasy of love. 

St. Philip did his work by contact and influence: by the 
end of his life he was a notable personage, known and reve- 
renced by the whole of Rome. But there is another type of 
creative holiness that works in seclusion, is known to few in 
its lifetime, but stretches out through the centuries to touch 
many future lives. Julian of Norwich belonged to this 
class; and, supremely, the author of “The Imitation of 
Christ.” And here we may place the obscure French emigré 
who lived for many years in a cupboard-like room at Lulworth 
Castle ; firmly adhering to the strict rule of the Jesuits, and 
writing books which continue undiminished their spiritual 
appeal. This was Pére Grou, saint and scholar; known to 
thousands outside his own communion as the author of that 
little masterpiece, The Manual of Interior Souls. So hidden 
was his life that few details can be discovered ; but these are 
set out by Dom Huddleston in his preface to Mrs. Stawell’s 
admirable translation of Grou’s finest single work. L’Ecole 
de Jésus contains all that is most characteristic in his deep 
yet simple teaching, and should find many grateful readers 
in its English dress, 

EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


The New World 


The Great Days of Discovery. Edited by A. P. Newton. 
(University of London Press. 15s.) 
Raleigh’s Last Voyage. By V. T. Harlow. (Argonaut Press. 
25s.) 
WuEN fifteenth-century Portuguese and Spanish sailors ven- 
tured forth upon the ocean in their little caravels, they did not 
know that they were changing the whole course of human 
history. Yet nothing is more obvious to us who look back on 
the great age of discovery, so admirably discussed by Pro- 
fessor Newton and his collaborators, than the revolution, both 
material and moral, which was effected by the enlargement of 
the known world. The narrowly circumscribed Europe of the 
middle ages suddenly found new possibilities of trade and 
intercourse with other continents, and the modern era had 
begun. None the less, the old mediaeval crusading spirit had 
much to do with the new passion for discovery, both in Por- 
tugal and in Spain. Professor Prestage emphasizes the com- 
pound of Christian missionary zeal and scientific enthusiasm 
which inspired Henry the Navigator to initiate the series of 


West African voyages which ultimately led Diaz to the Cape 
and Vasco da Gama to India. The Portuguese, with slender 
resources but boundless energy, built up an Eastern Empire 
that could not endure. Spain, as Professor Pastor explains in 
a brilliant essay, backed her gallant adventurers in America 
with larger resources and, what was more important, with the 
administrative skill of Castilian officials, Spaniards not merely 
explored the New World but knew how to govern it—and, as 
he maintains against old misrepresentations, on the whole 
with humanity, 

Professor Newton's two chapters on Columbus are par- 
ticularly clear and instructive, He summarizes the legend and 
then gives the facts, drawing largely on Peter Martyr’s con- 
temporary reports of the progress of the discoveries, Columbus 
must always retain the honour of having led the first expedi- 
tion to America, but he died in the belief that he had reached 
Asia and his geographical notions were nonsensical, There is 
no need, as Professor Newton shows, to accuse Ferdinand and 
Isabella of treating Columbus badly. As Governor of Hiss 
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paniola he was clearly impossible, and his dismissal, not 
without honour or wealth, !eft wiser men free to organize the 
new colonies. Professor Newton concludes with a useful 
summary of the much controverted voyages of Amerigo 
Vespucci, the Florentine, whose name was given by Waldsee- 
miller to the new continent. Professor Newton evidently 
believes in Vespucci, as did his Portuguese and Spanish 
employers. His work was complementary to that of Columbus : 
to belittle him does not increase Columbus’ fame. Chapters 
on the first explorers of North America, by Dr. Biggar, on the 
search for a western passage by Dr. H. J. Wood, on Magellan's 
voyage by Dr. Williamson, and on the northern passages by 
Professor FE. G. R. Taylor complete an excellent book, which 
is fully and appropriately illustrated with rare maps, portraits 
and photographs. 

It was inevitable that the Spanish claim, fortified by a 
Papal bull, to monopolize the New World, except Portuguese 
Brazil, would be sharply contested. And Mr. Harlow’s pene- 
trating study of Sir Walter Raleigh's last voyage to Guiana 
in 1617-18 is directed to show how obsessed Raleigh was 


SEE ees, 


a 
with the idea of establishing an English colony in that part of 
South America and overthrowing the power of Spain. He has 
brought together all the evidence—some of it, especially from 
Spanish sources, hitherto unused or misinterpreted—and sumg 
it up in a long and impressive essay. Mr. Harlow does not try 
to whitewash Raleigh, who, as he proves, did not scruple to 
economize the truth in the interests of his cause. But it is 
made clear that, when King James released Raleigh from the 
Tower to go to Guiana, he deliberately risked trouble with, 
Spain in the hope that Raleigh would bring back cargoes of 
gold, and was encouraged in taking the risk by the anti. 
Spanish party at court. If Raleigh's friend Keymis had not 
mismanaged the expedition up the Orinoco to San Thomé, and 
if he had found either of the supposed gold mines—for there 
were two—Raleigh might have returned in triumph. As jt 
was, the King was not only disappointed but thought that he 
had been deceived, and therefore weakly yielded to the 
Spanish demand for Raleigh’s execution, It was a deplorable 
act, but Mr. Harlow’s close analysis of the circumstances 
makes it at least comprehensible. Epwarp Hawn. 


A. Parnassian 


The Poems of T. Sturge Moore. Collected Edition. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan. 12s. 6d. each vol.) 


Ports to-day seem to have a choice of ways thrust upon thein. 
Contemporary life in its confusion and lack of any commonly 
accepted criterion of values never was more ruthlessly impor- 
tunate ; yet the difficulties of assimilating its raw material 
into poetic form have seldom proved more obstinate. 

The tendency of our younger writers is to accept the 
challenge. More and more we find them incorporating in their 
work ideas and impressions drawn so directly from immediate 
sensation that the result is not a little confusing. We are 
admitted in glimpses to a world of laboratory experiment, but 
the distillate in their alembics has not clarified as yet, and 
while the quest for the elixir proceeds, not a few of their 
readers must be content to remain in darkness. 


Small wonder that we have always had with us a group of 
poets who have solved their problems by an escape to the past, 
To some it may appear as an evasion of the issues, but ulti- 
mately the poet himself is the only arbitrator. He must make 
use—is compelled indeed to do so—of those symbols and 
images most consonant with his own personality, and if he 
finds them in the world of antique and mythological ideology, 
that is his own prerogative. 

_ We can only assess him by his results. Mr, Sturge 
Moore in these two exquisitely produced volumes bears witness 
to the fact that the pure flame of poetry can be nourished with 
oil from the oldest lamps. He goes back to Greece and Judaea 
for the fuel that kindles his most flame-like quality. 

Such a preference involves no confession of defeat. These 
are themes that have attracted the minds of all ages, and they 
confer a freedom (within certain prescribed limits) enabling 
the poct to create figures of extreme and passionate significance 
in a world unhampered by contemporary accident and confu- 
sion. 


The testing comes when one has to ask the question whether 
the poet has succeeded in investing such themes with a 
new and personal interpretation. 

From this ordeal Mr. Sturge Moore emerges successfully. 
No lover of poetry ean afford to miss his ** Aphrodite against 
Artemis.” It at once suggests comparison with the Racine of 
Phédre. ‘There is the same concentration upon images of 
absolute passion, seen with an intense clearness and definition, 
and it is interesting to note how the English poet has made 
his medium his own. It is written with that freedom of 
rhythm and metric form, native to our language, and so 
antithetical to the French. Milton began it in his ** Samson 
Agonistes > and here it still speaks to those who have ears 
to hear. 

One often wonders how much time ‘* those who are interested 
n poetry ” manage to give to listening to such utterance. It 
s one of the sounding-boards of poetic diction, and it is to be 
-ound here in exquisite clarity. 


Phaedra is speaking : 


‘Love is worth more than manners; Love is wise, 

Is lenient like old kings whose wives are dead ; 

Smiles zealot virtue down, gives passion leave 

To err a little, for its vital worth... . 

Oh, thou art ice, which I am fire to thaw: 

My blood is rich enough to master both. 

7 am a woman, not an Amazon, 

My home lies South... .” 
“Yes, women should be shameless as the sun: 

Their beauty’s meant to light, their love to warm 

Not such as trooped across a frozen sea, 

Black ice-rafts borne from Pontus, all one way, 

On which that band of she-wolves white in wool 

Seemed only frost or wind-swept grains of snow, 
Women, who for each murdered princely man 

Gained not a husband, but a merry night... .” 
Quotation is invidious from a drama which should be 
approached as a whole. But there is mastery here, a very 
personal use of blank-verse measure, broken down into free 
rhythms that punctuate its stride. Kqually effective are his 
plays in verse based on Hebraic themes, Judith and the 
tragedies of Absalom. It is by these poetic dramas that Mr, 
Sturge Moore will be judged in years to come. 

His lyrical output is exciting. Snatches of it should be 
familiar from the anthologies, but he is a poet who requires 
a larger form to work in suecessfully, and he has realized this 
himself. No contemporary anthology, however, should omit 
his ** Dying Swan.” 

* O silver-throated Swan 

Struck, struck! a golden dart 

Clean through thy breast has gone 

Home to thy heart. 

Thrill, thrill, O silver throat ! 

O silver trumpet pour 

Love for defiance back 

On him who smote! 

And bri, brim o'er 

With love; and ruby-dye thy track 

Down thy last living reach 

Of river, sail the golden light. . 

Inter the sun’s heart . even teach 

O wondrous-gifted Pain, teach thou 

The god to love, let him learn how.” 


There is a finality about that which defeats criticism. 

Those who are tempted to call him precious would do well 
to read ** On Harting Down,” or “ The Gazelles,” included by 
Mr. J. C. Squire in his recent anthology. Such a modernist 
as D. Hf. Lawrence has evoked little more, and has been less 
succinct in his achievement. 

One is divided, one is frankly torn in two, when asked to 
pass a verdict upon work so recent, and so perfect in form. 
The choice between Mr. Sturge Moore’s world of complete 
and almost hieratic unity, and the annoying but pregnant 
confusion of his juniors, must be left to the individual, 
Those who elect for what is established, for what can be 
seen in the clear light of tradition will find in these two volumes 
much to satisfy and delight. The others, Iam afraid, may find 
such a consummation indefinitely postponed. 

R. N. D. Witson, 
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Fanny and Sarah 


fanny Kemble. By Dorothie de Bear Bobbé. 
and Marrot. 18s.) 

sarah Bernhardt. By Reynaldo Hahn. ‘Translated by 
Thompson. (Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 5s.) 


(Elkin Mathews 


Ethel 


Waar would one not give to have seen young Fanny Kemble, 
who could move so beautifully, and had such wonderful eyes 
and eyebrows, rushing across the stage as Juliet to throw 
herself in an agony of nerves into the arm of her mother, 
who, luckily, was playing Lady Capulet! What would one 
not give to have seen the divine Sarah (great actresses, like 
Stuart kings, have the right to that adjective) in her palmiest 
days as ’Aiglon or la dame aux camélias!) What would one 
not, &e.; . . . Mrs. Siddons as Lady Macbeth, Kitty 
Clive as Nell Jobson, Mrs. Cibber as Polly! The worst of 
it all is that nothing remains; it is like the scent of last 
year’s roses which we shall never smell, or like that “37 claret 
that we shall never drink. Most exasperating! Wine, 
roses, actresses, are not what they were: we live too late, 
dinging like starved flies to this declining meridian of time. 
That is the worst of actresses (and actors) whom we have 
never known. IIdyra jet, particularly actresses. Why could 
they not leave behind them pyramids, arches, obelisks, or 
other irregularities of vainglory ? We wish we had never 
heard about them. 

They have, however, biographers. ‘That is something, and 
we do get a faint flavour, more than we get from departed 
musicians. Paganini and Dr. Pepusch might never have 
been; and yet, paradoxically, with actresses it is the voice 
that most counts, so we know that however vivid the 
biography, we have lost the greater part. I never saw Sarah 
Bernhardt, but I did see an old woman, a splendid wreck, 
playing Lucrezia Borgia, and remember nothing of her 
appearance (except the red wig), or of her acting; but I 
shall never forget that voice, even though it was an old 
woman's voice, bell-like, mellow, flexible, with an incom- 
parable tone. The play was the voice. And apparently with 
Fanny Kemble it was the same. She was extraordinarily 
irregular and temperamental in her acting, as Sarah was, 
but she could do everything with her tones. Even in old 
age. long after she had retired, rattling home in a cab after 
seeing a play, she would delight her companions by showing, 
with her voice alone, how far the performance had fallen 
short. In fact, she was probably a better reader than an 
actress, and much of her fame, and income, arose from the 
Shakespeare readings which she gave to crowded audiences 
in England and America. Would anybody go to Shake- 
speare reading now? Alas, no. We have lost the sense of 
dramatic literature, and have acquired what we are assured 
is far superior, a “Sense of the theatre.” 

Fanny Kemble, however, was not an actress from choice : 
she hated the stage, all its artistic compromises, its sordid 
side, its racket and tinsel; she could not bear to make up. 
Although her grandparents were famous Kembles, her uncle 
John Philip and her father Charles Kemble, while her aunt was 
Mrs. Siddons, she had no desire to emerge as an actress : 
when the family fortunes sank she pined to 
governess! That, however, would hardly add much to the 
Kemble exchequer, sunk in the vast abyss of the new Covent 
Garden theatre (Fanny was born in the middle of the “ Old 
Prices’ riots), but a stage success would. She therefore 
achieved the stage success. London fell in love with her. 
But still it would not do, and her father decided they must 
go to America. And America fell in love with her. Every- 
bedy on both sides of the Atlantic said—-but no, that is not 
for us; that is the “87 claret again. She, however, did not 
at first like the Americans as much as her own people, 
except for a Mr. Pierce Butler of Philadelphia, a most 
assiduous wooer, who turned out, alas, after marriage, to 
be no American, but a Turk. He objected to his wife’s 
playwriting, he laughed at her idea that a wife should be, 
or could be, her husband’s companion; not at all the sort 
of attitude Fanny had imbibed from young Mr. ‘Tennyson, 
Mr. Hallam and Mr. Monckton Milnes, who had been her 
intimates in London. And besides, Butler was a Georgian 
slave-owner, and Fanny, revolted to the core, 
tactfully repress her views on slavery. She fled ito London, 
leaving two daughters behind, and to make money 


become a 


could not 


onee 


more appeared on the stage, and then took to her famous 
readings. Her husband divoreed her, but London made no 
bones about accepting that divorcée ; and when her children 
came of age she saw them again. And soon her husband 
died, and she went to live in America, very happy with her 
children, one of whom became the mother of Owen Wister, 
scribbling her memoirs, or rather, tapping them out on one 
of those new-fangled printing machines. In the end, since 
one of her daughters married an Englishman, she came back 
to London, met her old friends such as Carlyle, and died 
comfortably in old age in 1893. 

Mrs. de Bear Bobbé is to be congratulated on a thorough 
piece of research. She has spared no pains to find out all 
she could, and it is all here—distressingly all here. She 
produces enough interesting material to make us trudge 
along with her to the end, and she never offends by any silly 
flippancy or vulgarity. She sympathizes with her subject, 
she respects her: but then, it is a photograph she gives us, 
not a painting. It is perhaps curmudgeonly to grumble, but 
one cannot help wishing that she had selected more stringently, 
and had given us rather fewer than 337 large pages on a 
subject which really will not stand so much. Mrs. Bobbé 
has a certain skill in arranging her material, but none in the 
handling of words, in varying either the pace, the incidence 
of a paragraph, or the intensity of emotion. There is too much 
everyday about it. Oh que la vie est quotidienne! true 
enough! But then a biography is a work of literature, of 
art. This sort of thing is life : 

Zz said good-bye to England, 
to Liverpool and to 


Early that summer she 
and to ‘Scotland—to her beloved Edinburgh, 
Manchester. 

She said good-bye to her mother, her little sister, and her brothers.” 


Alt the book is not altogether like that, but there is 2 good 
deal too much of simply slapping down the obvious or unim- 
portant before our flagging attention. 

M. Reynaldo Hahn’s little beok of reminiscences of Sarah 
Bernhardt is the reverse of all this: it errs, if anything, in 
the other direction. It is the kind of thing only a Frenchman 
would dare to do, so flimsy, with so little, apparently, to it ; 
and yet, somehow, satisfying. But then M. Hahn is a 
considerable artist in his own sphere of music, and he was 
the friend of Marcel Proust: thus he gives us a curious 
vision of Sarah, transparent. Hike one of those mother-of- 
pearl engravings through which the light shines. Not that 
one fails to get the impression of the bruyant bodily and 
mental character of the vital Franco-Dutch Jewess, her 
extraordinary vividness, her amusing impulses, her astonishing 
lies, and her chromatic gestures—as when she told the com- 
pletely fabulous story of the replete boa-constrictor she had 
bought for a footstool, and which she had had to shoot when 
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she found that it was not, after all, so replete as the man 
she had bought it from had represented. The difference 
between the two books is that we feel we know Sarah, have 
been in her presence ; and Fanny, well, we have seen photo- 
graphs of Fanny. The pity is that the translation of M. 
Hahn’s racy sketch does not inspire us with any faith. 
BonaMy Dosree. 


The Portrait of Don Quixote 


El Greco and Cervantes in the Rhythm of Experience. By 
Hans Rosenkranz. Translated by Marcel Aurousseau. (Davies. 
10s. 6d.) 

ON may, within strict limits, make the comparison between 

it] Greco and Cervantes, but it is fatal to take a roving 

conunission. The danger of comparing literature and painting, 
alone, is overwhelming. Herr Rosenkranz had a promising 
idea when he perceived that El Greco would have been the 
ideal painter for the portrait of Don Quixote—though one 
cannot readily imagine him as the interpreter of the other 
characters in the work of Cervantes. But from the basis of 
this idea Herr Rosenkranz proceeds to analogies and general- 
izations which are not so easily acceptable, and indeed to 
extraordinary errors of fact. Now he is struggling in the 
unsounded deeps into which interpretive biographers 
tumble with such earnestness ; and again, suddenly, he is 
ridiculously ankle-deep in mere platitude. To baffle the 
reader further he is frequently stimulating and rarely dull. 
He goes out of his way to make trouble from the beginning 
when he tries to suggest that the two great men were born 
on the same day, though there is no evidence to show this 
and it would not matter if they had been. That they were 
contemporaries who never met, that they were in Rome together, 
that in both the Spanish genius found possibly a supreme expres- 
sion is true; what is far less tenable is that they were both 
neglected until vears of world conflict: the Napoleonic invasion 
andagain, moderntimes. From this last assertion in particular 

Herr Rosenkranz proceeds to deduce first that “ in times of 

revolution his (El Greco's) actuality will always revive ” ; 
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and secondly that there is a special accord between our 
and his. Both Cervantes and El Greco are for him modern 
men. The resemblance is not to be sought in externalities 
but in the condition of the arts. This is interesting ; 

“ Renaissance painting humanized the gods. El Greco, at the 

beginning of the Baroque, deified mankind. . . In his day men 
strove to be deserving of gods in a way illustrated in the three 
stages of Spanish mysticism. . . And through what other Process 
have we been passing —though on a different level——in our modern 
paintings ? What else for instance, is expressionism, if it be not q 
contemplation of the world from within? What more is it than 
the representation of beings and things, not in their * earthly,’ 
substantial, visible actuality, but through the revelation of their 
indwelling, abiding ‘ divine’ essence ?”’ 
The terms could hardly be vaguer. And if we accept this 
statement with certain qualifications in its application to 
El Greco, Cervantes presents greater difficulties. We are 
willing to see the matter develop, to see how the author would 
establish a peculiar accord between the Spanish reaction 
from the materialism of the Renaissance, and our (presumably 
western Europe’s) reaction from the materialism of the nine- 
teenth century, visible in modern painting. But here Herr 
Rosenkranz fails us. He digresses into separate interpretive 
biographies of the Cretan and the Spaniard which bring 
them neither nearer to us nor nearer to each other, 
It is true that El Greco in ** mysticism ”’ and Cervantes in 
humour both reconciled the dualism of the Spanish nature, 
but surely that does not get the analogy very far. As one 
piece of ‘“ evidence” of the accord, he actually brings forth a 
facial resemblance of the German novelist Heinrich Mann 
to El Greco’s portrait of Rodrigo Vazquez! Among errors 
the name Conde de Orgaz is misspelt Orcaz throughout. 

Interesting as he sometimes is on the subject of El Greco 
the author is most unsatisfactory when he comes to Cervantes, 
Seornful of romantic versions of Cervantes’ career, he throws 
doubt upon one romantic but fully substantiated episode 
in it and swallows a great deal of the fantastic stuff about his 
noble lineage. Apart from finding a grandee of Spain in it, 
he seems to think it remarkable that Cervantes’ father was 
an hidalgo, when he was in point of fact also a poor unexcep- 
tional country doctor; and one Nuno Alfonso is given as 
Cervantes’ grandfather where accepted authorities give 
Juan de Cervantes a lawyer, quite definitely. Then we get 
this kind of banality : 

** Numerous details of his (Cervantes’) work reveal how typically 

Spanish he was, even in his behaviour.” 
So little is known for, certain of Cervantes’ private life that 
to build up the argument that he was entitled to revenge 
himself on life by any misdemeanour he chose, upon 
facts which are still doubtful, is waste of tinie. I do not 
understand why Herr Rosenkranz has gone into these bio- 
graphical matters which offer scanty material to work on, 
when he leaves his dangerous but fruitful opening questions 
unexplored. It is a pity his book has these defects because 
for him the two masters have been a deep experience and he 
is an earnest, readable and enthusiastic writer. 

Finally the primal cause of the revival in actuality of both 
masters is not only if at all the revolutionary times—German 
romanticism is prone to translate everything into terms of 
its own ordeal—-but the revival in the Spanish national con- 
sciousness manifested in the work of the Cervantes scholars 
of this century and, in the case -£ El Greco, to Senior Cossio’s 
labours of rediscovery. V.S. Prircuert, 


Christianity and Democracy 

Supernatural Religion: in its Relation to Democracy. By 
S.C. Carpenter. (Nicholson and Watson. 15s.) 
Tuts is the second book that the Master of the Temple has 
devoted to the problem of the relations between Christianity 
and Democracy. In Democracy in Search of a Religion he set 
out to prove that the assumptions of democracy find their ulti- 
mate sanction in the Christian faith, while the present volume 
approaches the subject from the other end and seeks to show 
that the claims of Christianity in no way conflict with demo- 
cratic principles and ideals, 

There is indeed no lack of books that deal with this theme, 
but the majority of them have failed to satisfy either the 
theologians or the democrats. It is easy enough to prove the 
harmony or even the identity of Christianity with democracy 
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- Have YOU 
ever been in HOSPITAL? 


If you have, you know the noble work our 
hospitals are doing, to lessen pain, to battle with 
disease, to promote a healthy nation. You 
know how our hospitals deserve every penny 
you can spare to help them in their unequal task. 
If you have not been in hospital, will you please 
show your gratitude in a practical way, by 
contributing to the Hospital Sunday Fund? 
Please send your gift to your place of worship, 
or to The LORD MAYOR, The Hospital 
Sunday Fund, The Mansion House, E.C. 4. 


NEXT SUNDAY (June 26), 
The METROPOLITAN 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY 
FUND WILL APPT®AL 


FOR YOUR HELP. 
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© MN assis ccivcichececices towards helping on 
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The Russian Face 
of Germany 


by Cecil F. Melville 6s. 

An account of the secret milits ary relations between the German 

and Russian Governments. An important book, based on 

authentic documents, of even greater interest in view of the 
Geneva and Lausanne Conferences. 


Cafe Bar 


by George Scott Moncrieff 7s. 6d 


“Café Bar is not exactly reading for the schoolroom, but it is 
good stuff, and its account of the underworld rings true. sa 
—L. A. G. Srronc in the Spectator. 


Return, Belphegor ! 


by Stevad Vines 7s. 6d. 


can be delightfully witty .. . his work 


“He is a scholar who u 
’ for those who like their 


has a grace and a sparkle ~ 2 «a find 


satire racy and pungent. 
—Mr. Rarpu Srravs in the Sunday Times. 


Whips and Scorpions 


Specimens of Modern Satiric Verse, 1914-31 
Collected by SHERARD VINES 6s 
“|. not only extremely entertaining, but often rises to the 


height to which satire can rise—nz amely, to poetry. It is safe to 








say that not one piece in the book is dull.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


wa WISHART & CO cay 
Weems 10 JOHN ST., W.C. 2. ee 





HUNTED 
THROUGH CENTRAL ASIA 


By P. S. NAZAROFF. 
MALCOLM BURk, 
M.A., D.SC., F.E.S. 7s. 6d. net 


ae advise you to read ‘HUNTED,” 
. B. Priestley in the Evening 
“*HUNLTED a one of the best I have ever read.” 
Compton Mackenzie in the Daily Mail 


“Here we have a remarkable blend of thrilling adven- 


ture and scientific observation.” 
Illustrated London New 


A GUARDSMAN’S 
MEMORIES 


By Major -General 
EDWARD GLEICHEN 


C.M.G., D.S.0., C.B. 


Illustrated. 15s. net. 


Translated by 


News 


LORD 
K.C.V.O., 


“ Altogether Lord Edward has written a most interest- 
ing and informing hook.”—Couniry Life. 


‘This is a genial book.”—I]eek-end Review. 


PEOPLE OF THE 
BOOK 


xy the late Major A. J. POTT, 
With a Foreword by General SIR REGENAL.D 
WINGATE, Bart., G.c.B., G.c.V.0. 
Illustrated. 5s. net. 


“This collection of storics 1s not so much the de seri] . 
tion of the people of the Book, the Koran, as the 
account of the relation between the unspoilt Moslem 


races and their rulers excellent pieces of crat its 
and without decoration 


manship, clear, concise, 
we have the sense that we are in the presence of a man 
who really knows.”—Ztmnes Literary Supplement. 


RUFUS STERNE 


By ROBERT GRAY, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


authentic note e: 


“He has caught the 
limes Literary 


‘Sut blement. 
central characters with 


“Mr. Gray handles his four 
lives towards 


such skill that the development of their 
a happy solution is of unceasing inttrest. 
Vorning Post 


BLACK WOOD'S 
MAGAZINE 








The July issue will contain an important 


article on Sir Walter Scott and his 
connection with ‘ Maga.” 


Published Monthly, 2/6 net. 
Annual Subscription, 30/- net. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 


Edinburgh and London. 
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jf we ethicize the one and idealize the ether; but all we have 
done is to prove that the humanitarian conception of religion 
js reconcilable with humanitarian political ideals, which 
hardly requires demonstration. :, 

Mr. Carpenter avoids this fallacy. He refuses to accept 
an cthical idealism as equivalent to Christianity. He is not 
afraid to assert the absolutism of religious values and to 
muintain the essentially suvernatural character of Christianity 
against the criticisms of Humanism and Naturalism. He 
writes, in fact, from the standpoint of a Liberal Catholic, of 
those who, to use his own expression, stand high up in the 
path * between Roman Catholicism and Mr. Bertrand Russell.” 
It is a long and tortuous path; indeed, it may be questioned 
whether it is a path at all. But the metaphor at least conveys 
a sense of the width of the territory that Mr, Carpenter has 
set: himself to survey and the spirit in which he approaches 
his task. He refuses to despair of the modern republic, even 
when its representatives adopt an attitude of indifference or 
open hostility to Christian values. As he justly says, Chris- 
tianity still maintains a far greater hold on the mind of the 
nation than one would suppose from the writings ef its op- 
ponents or from the prevailing standard of religious practice. 

The question js how far this * diffused Christianity ” is a 
living force and how far it is merely the survival of an emo- 
tional attitude after the intellectual beliefs on which it was 
originally founded has disappeared. ‘To quote Mr, Carpenter : 
“it is idle for Christianity to rest upon the fact that the two 
minutes’ silence on Armistice Day has an almost universal 
appeal, and that its appeal comes home to almost everyone 
touched with a certain Christian flavour.” In reality this 
state of things is more of a danger than an advantage to 
genuine religion, for it permits Christians to shut their eves to 
the real secularization of modern culture and lulls them into a 
false sense of security. It would probably be better for 
Christianity in the long run if it had to face attack and per- 
secution rather than the rotarian benevolence of the practical 
materialist. The Master of the Temple is not blind to these 
dangers. But he is an optimist, and he believes that the 
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ethical idealism that is inherent in the democratic movemen 

while insufficient of itself to provide the modern world with 
spiritual inspiration, will for that very reason be forced to 
renew its vitality by: recovering its contact with the Specifically 
religious values that still survive intact in the tradition of 


historic supernatural Christianity. CypisroprEeR Dawson 


A History of 1931 

The United States in World Affairs, 1931. By Walter 

Lippmann, in collaboration with William O, 

(Harpers. 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. Warrer LirppMann has been entrusted by the American 
Council on Foreign Relations with an interesting but ex. 
tremely difficult task. He and his collaborator have been 
asked to compile a narrative of contemporary world events 
within a few months of their occurrence. It is true that they 
have not been asked to write a world history for 19381. The 
present volume claims no more than to be a history of the 
foreign relations of the United States during the third session 
of the seventy-first Congress (December Ist, 1930) until the 
first session of the seventy-second Congress (December 7th, 
1931). The authors have, however, construed their terms of 
reference somewhat widely and have attempted little less 
than a statement of the course of events during the year in all 
the principal countries in the world. Nor is it easy to con- 
tradict their implicit opinion that all these events have 
affected, and are affecting, the United States. The effect of 
trying to cover so vast a field has been, however, to make the 
book in some places little more than a summary. Any 
attempt at comment or evaluation was no doubt doubly 
difficult, because of the nearness of the events which are 
described and of the avowedly non-partisan character of the 
institution which had commissioned the work. All the same 
it cannot be denied that the result has been to make rather a 
dull book. 


Scroggs, 


Inevitably in dealing with such a year as 1931, the authors 
have given great attention to economic factors. Their early 
chapters relate informatively how the steadily deepening de- 
pression began to sap and finally destroyed the American 
doctrine of economic “ self-containment.”’ The English 
reader will turn for enlightenment on a subject on which he 
is often unfortunately ignorant to Chapter V, which tells of 
the numerous revolutions which occurred during the year in 
South America. There were revolutions in Bolivia, Peru, 
Argentina, Brazil, Chili and Cuba, and they were successful 
in all except the last named of these States. But the reader 
will look in vain, it must be admitted, for any great elucida- 
tion of either the causes or the effects of these uprisings. 

Perhaps Mr. Lippmann’s best chapter is Chapter VIII, 
which analyses the German economic situation just before 
the breakdown of the last summer of 1981. Here, for example, 
is Mr. Lippmann’s admirable analysis of reparations payments, 
in which he brings out the often neglected fact that Germany 
in the vears 1924-1928 enjoved a boom in many ways more 
pronounced than that of the United States : 


* Between 1924 and 1928 the production index for Germany rose 
45 per cent., as against 17 per cent. for the United States and 
per cent. for Great Britain. Factories were modernized, 
railways rehabilitated, the merchant marine replaced, the housing 
shortage eliminated, and various ambitious social services and 
public works inaugurated. But by the middle of 1928 the boom 
had passed its peak, and the reaction which then set in proceeded 
with accelerating violence. Germany was, in fact, the first country 
with a highly developed industrial organization to experience the 
world-wide depression: the decline began a full year earlier than 
in the United States.” 


5.5 


Mr. Lippmann then goes on to show the close connexion 
between reparation payments and foreign borrowing. He 
tells us, however : 

“It over-simplifies the case for example, to say that whatever 
Germany paid out as reparations was first borrowed from her 
creditors. The transactions actually occurred somewhat after this 
fashion: In order to make the huge outpayments, Germany levied 
taxes or placed specific charges on the railways and industry, and 
the payments passed out of the country as deliveries in kind or in 
foreign exchange. These funds were withdrawn from the pockets 
of the German people, and the result was a depletion of the domestic 
supply of liquid capital, followed by various corrective processes 
to restore an equilibrium.” 





This seems to us an excellent piece of economic analysis, and 
it is followed up by an account of the crisis itself which is both 
full and clear. 
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| THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
INDUSTRY ARE ROTTEN 


because 

today our industries are based on temporary money . . . on money 
which is put into circulation when a profit canbe gained thereby; 
on money which is put into or taken oui of circulation without refer- 
ence to any controlling authority; on money which can_be put into 
circulation or be taken out of circulation at the whim of speculators, 
or to suit the schemes of financial magnates, or, in “‘ this blessed plot, 
this earth, this realm, this England,” at the will of people of foreign 
countries. 


READ 


“THE PRINCIPAL CAUSE OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT” 


by DENIS WELLESLEY MAXWELL. 


This book explains yeur defective money system, and it is high time 
that you understood how this system works or does not work. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE. 7s. 6d. 

















MOSS OF 
SHREWSBURY 


A Memoir, 1841-1917. By his Wife. 
With several illustrations. 6s. net. 
The life-story of a great headmaster. Shrewsbury 
has taken its place among the greatest schools of 
England. The visit of the Prince of Wales this 
week has drawn special attention to the anniversary. 








TRIBES OF THE NIGER DELTA. 
THEIR RELIGIONS AND CUSTOMS 


Resident 


By P. AMAURY TALBOT, D.Sc. (Oxon), 
Nigeria. With 87 illustrations and a folding map. 
Cloth Boards. 18s. net. 

The population of the Delta is about half a milhon; the 


people are mainly of the Ijaw tribe, a strange race, sur- 
viving from the dim past beyond the dawn of history, 
whose language and customs are different from those of 
their neighbour, and who have no traditions of the time 
before they were driven into the swamps. These authori- 
tative chapters deal with religion, witchcraft, birth and 
marriage ceremonies, death and ideas of the departed, 
secret societies, ete, and are an important contribution 
to anthropology. 
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A New Novel 

THE-MAYOR OF RYE 
By WRAY HUNT.. 7s. 6d. net. 
The fortunes of a vagrant boy who becomes first an 
apprentice, then a pirate, finally Mayor of Rye, are vividly 
told in this splendid romance of the later Middle Ages. 
The picturesque old town of bygone days lives again in 
these vivid pages. 














THE SHELDON PRESS, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 
And of all Booksellers. Lists post free. 











Establishment in England 
By SIR LEWIS DIBDIN ?5!%,2 


THE ARCHES 
7s. 6d. 


“We deals with problems which are as insistent, though 
perhaps not so acute, to-day as they have ever been, and are 
not likely to be solved for a long time to come.” 

Supp. 


net 


—Times Lit. 
“Sir Lewis Dibdin’s Collected Essays are very timely. . . 
He is a great ecclesiastical lawyer whose authority is 
unquestioned.”—Dean INGE in Church of England Newspaper. 
CONTENTS :—I. The Present Outlook. II. The Relations of 
Church and State in English History. III. Present Relations 
of Church and State in England. IV. A Christian State. 
V. The Christian Prince. VI. The Church Assembly and 
Parliament. VII. Established. VIII. On the Report (1883) of 
the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. 














EARLY MUSLIM 
ARCHITECTURE 


By K. A. C. 
Vol. ys 


Large folio, 400 pages. 


CRESIWELL 


81 piates-in 


collotype, 17 plates in half-tone, and about 


400 illustrations in line. 


LIFE OF 
CHARLES M. 
DOUGHTY 
By D. G. Hogarth 


First Cheap Edition. 


6/- net 
aos An admirable bio 
gtaphy. — LEONARD 
Woorr in The Nation. 


TIsle 
PERSIANS 
By. Sir E. Denison Ross 
5/- net 


. A model of concen- 


tration. . . .”’--New States- 


vidn, 


OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY 


£10 10s. net 


THE LEGACY 
OF ISLAM 


Fdited by A. Guillaume 
and the late Sir Thomas 


Arnold 
Illustrated. 10/- net 
" a superb exhibition 


‘of independent — but 
lated scholarship. . « - 
Near East, 


corre 


HIMALAYAN 
a 
ART 
By J. C. French 
Illustrated 25/- net 
. It is difficult to say 
what is most pleasing in the 
hook—the glimpses of scenery, 
the travellers’ tales, the 
forest experiences, “the pas- 
sages dealing with Kangra 
pictures, or the plates... .” 
-—Observer, 
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BOLSHEVISM: 
Theory & Practice 
hy Waldemar Gurian 


Large Cr. 


Here is the first 
Bolshevism from 


4100 pp. 


10/6 net 


objective study of 
a Christian stand- 


point to emerge from the spate of 


books about Russia. 


Dispassionate, 


complete, decisive, it is a Critical 
Encyclopedia of Bolshevism, from its 
philosophic roots to its most recent 
policies, with which all who have a 


thought for 


European 


civilization 


must arm themselves. 


Professor John Macmurray writes: 


“It seems to 


me one of the best 


books on the subject that I have come 


across.” 


‘¢ Head and shoulders above the bulk 
of anti-Bolshevik literature.” 


—T. L. 


“A thorough-going critique.”’—Times. 
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Jocund Day. By T. R. Feverel. 


Tne author of The Foriy-Second Parallel has more than 
earned his right to use any form he chooses, and we must 
accept the manner of his new book as an integral part of 
what he has to say. Nineteen-Nineteen consists of six or 
seven brief fictional biographies, so presented as to overlap, 
interspersed with short sections called ‘‘ Newsreel ’’ and others 
‘alled ‘“* The Camera’s Eye.” The biographies are written 
in traditional, straightforward English: the ‘‘ Newsreels ” 
purport to be cuttings: the ‘“ Camera’s Eye” sections are 
for the most part written in imitation Joyce. 

There would be a case for the critic who represented 
that the author had tried to make the best of both worlds, 
writing the main part of his book in straightforward, intelli- 
gible American,‘and then, realizing that seven biographies 
did not make a novel, pasting up the joins with matter 
which would keep him in with the modernists. The critic 
would be wrong, for the man who could write The Forty- 
Second Parallel must be sincere, and sufficiently expert to 
know what he is doing. We must therefore take Mr. Dos 
Passos’ book for what it is, and, dismissing all precon- 
ceptions, try to understand what exactly he has set out to do. 

The biographies illustrate different types, all rather pessi- 
mistically. Joe Williams, a sailor, is twice torpedoed, has 
innumerable sordid adventures, and marries his Del, prin- 
cipally because she reminds him of his sister. Del keeps 
their relationship to that level, until she has learned to 
reciprocate, from others: and finally, poor bewildered oaf, 
Soe gets his quietus from a bottle. Dick Savage, a typical 
undergraduate, lays the small foundations of a literary career, 
then goes to France in the volunteer ambulance service. 
From there he is sent to Italy, is indiscreet, and is shipped 
home. He returns to France with a commission, is once 
more sent to Italy, and loves Ann Elizabeth neither wisely 
nor well. Eveline Hutchins also went to France : 


(Grant Richards. 7s. 6d.) 





“When they’d climbed into a thirdclass compartment they 
sat silent bolt upright facing’cach other, their knees touching, 
looking out of the window without seeing the suburbs of Paris, 
not saying anything. At last Eveline said with a tight throat, 
‘TIT want to have the little brat, Paul.’ Paul nodded. Then she 
couldn’t see his face anymore. The train had gone into a tunnel.” 

* Daughter” went to France too. Linking his characters 
by this device, Mr. Dos Passos contrives to give us a cross- 
section of American life as it was affected by the War. The 
interpolated ‘* Newsreels ’ and ** Camera’s Eyes” are part 
of his pattern, though personally I believe he could have 
got his effect convincingly in another way. The 
reason for all this palaver about the form of the book 
is simply that there are a number of English readers who 
would be deeply interested in it, if they could once get over 
the initial difficulties the form presents. Nineteen-Nineteen 
is not for weak stomachs, but, with this warning, I strongly 
recommend it. 

The Professional Christian describes, with irony and 
bitterness, the career of a successful parson. The Rev. J. C. 
Hardwick is a journalist of experience, and his novel is a 
first-class advertisement for journalism as a literary training. 
Tom Crewe happened one day to read that facilities would be 
i offered to ex-officers desiring to be trained for the ministry 
of the Church of England ; 


, 


more 


‘Though no less relieved than other people that the War was 
safely over , , . he was inclined to regret the termination of 
his career as a gentleman.” 

He was not altogether mercenary, since he was a keen 
Churchman ; 

“ , , that is to say, he believed in the Apostolical Succession, 
in the true Catholicity of the Church of England, in the Real 
Presence, and so on—so far as he understood these doctrines.”’ 


This disquieting history tells, with a minimum of com- 
ment, how a decent but unintelligent and uiterly common- 
place man “ got on” in the Church, and how his more gifted 
It is very well written, and admirably 


gompanions did not, 


——___ 


i 


Fiction 


By L. A. G. Strona ’ 
ieeeteen Siesten. 1sy John Dos Passos. (Constable. 7s. ? serves its author’s purpose. Mr. Hardwick does not hold 
A Professiona ristian. By J.C. Hardwick. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) fo a ste ‘ 
Madam Julia’s Tale. By Naomi Royde-Smith. (Gollancz. met his sanenye to preach, but he gets in a number of telling 
7s. 6d.) . aphorisms. ‘* A bad memory is often the first condition of 
Half Seas Over. By Guy Gilpatric. (The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) professional success”: ‘* The behaviour and talk of very 


religious people always seems blasphemous to the semi- 
religious’ ; and, at greater length : 

“Crewe rightly held that the ideal curate is not the one who 
will perpetually be setting up his own views against the viéar’s 
or who will seduce the people’s allegiance by an excessive popularity, 
or by superior ability in preaching, but one who will order himself 
lowly and reverently. A man, in short, who will do jobs which 
have to be done, but which it is not worth the vicar’s while to 
attempt. For example, the reading of daily services at the parish 
church; the baptizing of poor people’s children; the marrying 
and burying of persons of no social importance; the Visiting of 
people upon whom one does not leave cards ; the running of clubs 
for adolescents ; the supervision of mothers’ meetings ; preaching 
in the mission church, and even in the parish church when the Vicar 
feels too tired. In short, a hard-working, conscientious man, not 
too gifted, and preferably not too much of a gentleman.” 


Everybody who is interested in the Church of England 
should read A Professional Christian. 

Miss Naomi Royde-Smith’s short stories are all concerned 
with what is best called the unexplained. ‘Seen of Men,” for 
instance, is not a tale of the occult, though its central 
incident is not explicable in terms of ordinary three-dimen- 
sional reality. Some of the stories go further in this direction ; 
others get little beyond the queer. All are interesting, and 
none are exactly easy. Their quality is hard to define, 
Each paragraph is perfectly explicit, but the sum of them 
often produces a strange, deliberate uncertainty which 
hypnotizes the reader into that state in which the whole 
story can make its intangible but definite effect. As usual, 
the thought and texture of Miss Royde-Smith’s writing are a 
delight to the sensitive reader : 

‘** As he went the tide of his emotions ebbed, leaving a suffused 
happiness that lit the hour’s walk along the river to Milton 


Chambers. It rose again with a surge of content as he slipped 
his latchkey into the narrow slot of the Yale lock on his door.” 


Few writers are cleverer at crystallizing sensation and emotion 
by the use of ordinary images. Of the individual stories, 
* The Pattern’ seems to me the most successful, and ** The 
Proof’ the least. 

The next volume, likewise a collection of short stories, is 
in as great contrast as could well be imagined. Mr. Gilpatrie 
is that excellent phenomenon, a good lowbrow writer. The 
term implies nothing derogatory : O. Henry, Jack London 
and Mr. Wodehouse come under it. The humorous seafaring 
story we have always with us, but Mr. Gilpatric gets real 
novelty into his work, and even his most rambling stories 
are written round an excellent central idea. The first, with 
its loot from the sunken German battleship ‘ Essen,’ is a case 
in point ; so is the last. Mr. Glencannon, the hero of them 
all, is a most adaptable character. He can even make a set 
of false teeth—and from the most improbable materials, 
He is exceedingly loquacious. ‘* Humour is one thing,” he 
once observed, “ but ronk impairtinence is another.” I 
must admit that occasionally, in reading these pages, I felt 
inclined to paraphrase his dictum: but that is a matter of 
taste. At any rate, he works on good broad lines, and I 
enjoyed the book, as a whole, very much indeed. 

Mr. Feverel is a writer worth a welcome. There are several 
things wrong with his first novel, but they are of little account 
compared to what is right with it. Chief item on the debit 
side is the wishy-washy uninterestingness of Dennis, the main 
character, a young painter who, dissatisfied with himself for 
no particular reason, achieves nothing definite until his 
unpremeditated suicide. Others are a tendency to make the 
characters debate subjects interesting to the author, but 
irrelevant to the book: and a refusal to study even Dennis 
in terms of cause and effect. On the credit side are a number 
of excellently described scenes and episodes, of which the 
truncated week-end of Betty and Paul is perhaps the best ; 
a real interest in character, with the power to convey it; 
and the ability to write simple and natural dialogue. Mr. 
Feverel’s name should be noted, and a look-out kept for his 
future work, 
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POLITICAL EDUCATION. 


ASHRIDGE. 


THE BONAR LAW COLLEGE. 


Education in Citizenship in a great historic Country House. 
A FORTNIGHT’S GENERAL COURSE. 

Saturday, July 2nd, to Friday, July 15th, 1932. 

HREE LECTURES ON BRITISH Professor J. L.. MORISON, M.A. 

[IMPERIAL POLICY IN THE D.Litt. (Professor of History, 

TWENTIETH CENTURY. Armstrong College, Durham 

University). 

THREE EC TURES ON TRADE Mr. DONALD _TYERMAN, B.A. 

DEPRESSIONS IN HISTORY. (Lecturer in History, University 

College, ee MT: 
€. 


FIVE LECTURES ON A SUR- Mr. H. MYNORS, | M.A, 
VEY OF BRITISH INDUSTRY. (Fellow of Corpus Christi Col- 
: lege, Cambridge). 

THREE LECTURES ON EUROPE Professor R. B. MOWAT, _ M.A. 
SINCE THE WAR, (Professor of History, Bristol 

, University). 

TWO LECTURES ON SOME Mr. H. G. R. SELLON, M.A. 
MODERN PROBLEMS OF (Lecturer in History, St. Andrew’s 
POLITICAL THOUGHT. University). ; 

THREE LECTURES ON THE Mr. L. H. SUTTON, B.Sc. 
INSTITUTIONS OF THE 
WORLD WE LIVE IN. 

UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, Mr. HAROLD MACMILLAN, M.P. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL Mr. ARTHUR BRYANT, M.A.. 


LIFE IN ENGLAND, FR. Hist.S. 
PUBLIC SPEAKING. THE PRINCIPAL. 
Fee, including Board and Tuition, £7 Os. Od. 


WEEK-END COURSE ON LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
Friday, July 15th, to Monday, July 18th, 1932. 
THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT De. C. RF, 'S, -BEARRIS, M.A., 
ACT OF 1929. D.Phil., Ph.D. (Editor of ‘ The 
Nineteenth Century ”’). 
THE MEANS TEST. Mr. MICHAEL SEYMOUR (Late 
Mayor of Bethnal Green). 
THE TOWN AND Fr THOMP- 
PLANNING BILL, 


COUNTRY Mr. F. LONGSTRETH 

SON, F.S.1., A.M. Inst.C.E., 
M.T.P,I. 

SOME PROBLEMS OF _ RURAT,. Mr. W. HYDE, 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT Mr. W. HYDE. 

OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT Mr. D. TYERMAN, B.A. 

FINANCE, 


Fee, including Board and Tuition, £2 Os. 0d. 








Particulars of further Courses throughout the Summer and Autumn. can 
be obtained from the Secretary, The Bonar Law College, Ashridge, 
Berkhamsted, Herts. 
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All in 
the Day’s Work 


In the Evening of Life 


ECENTLY, ‘ina 

Metropolitan Court, 
a landlord applied for 
possession of a room and 
box-room in a London 
Suburb tenanted __ by 
Robert B., aged seventy- 
eight, and his wife, aged 
eighty. Only a nominal 
rent was charged, but 
the landlord felt that the 
old people were no longer 
able to look after themselves. 





It was explained in Court that 
the husband had pleaded not to be separated from his wife, 
and that, when the Poor Law Institution was offered, the wife 


had refused to be separated. Whilst expressing sympathy, the 
judge made an order for possession. 


Seeing the report, a Salvation Army representative visited 
the old couple and found them in a deplorable condition of 
poverty and dirt. Within a day or two, cleansed and outfitted, 
they were at an Eventide Home set apart for married couples. 
In a letter to General Higgins, their arrival was described as 
follows: 

“The old people were delighted when they saw the 
beautiful room and the clean, good bed provided 
for them. ‘That is how I used to keep my home 
in earlier years,’ said the old lady. ‘And are we 
really to stay here and to sleep here this very 
night?’ When assured that this was to be their 
room, and that sitting and dining rooms, bathroom 
and garden were all for their use, they were dumb 
with surprise and joy.” 


Generously 
given to The 
Salvation 
Army,Sunbury 
Court is now 
an Eventide 
Hlome for the 
Aged. 





The tragic circumstances of many homeless old people, 
especially those who had seen better days, was an imperative 
call to The Salvation Army. Its first Eventide Home was 
opened in 1910. To-day the Army’s Social Work in Great 
Britain includes sixteen Eventide Homes, 


Residents of Eventide Homes go in and out as they please 
and attend their own Churches, each Home being visited by 
clergy and ministers of all denominations. Except in infectious 
cases, the dying are tenderly nursed to the end. Sometimes 
years of nursing are entailed. 


Were it not for lack of funds, other such Homes would be 
opened without delay; for the waiting lists are so long that 
many worthy old people have died with their hope of admission 
unfulfilled. 


Little wonder vacancies are few, for most of these aged 
guests, gathered into peaceful shelter from the stress of life, 
enjoy an often long drawn-out Indian Summer. 


This gives an insight into one of the numerous 
phases of Salvation Army work. In its efforts 
to bring happiness to those in difficulty, distress, 
or destitution, the Salvation Army pleads for 
your generous support by GIFT or LEGACY. 
Will you kindly send a donation to-day to 
GENERAL HIGGINS, 101 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 4? 


The 
SALVATION ARMY 
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The Modern Home 


The Gorell Committee’s Report 


Tue unsatisfactory relations between art and industry in this 
country have been analysed and examined on this page more 
than once in the past few months. Any who may have felt 
that the subject was being treated too seriously would be 
well advised to read the report of Lord Gorell’s Committee on 
Art and Industry, published by the. Stationery Office, price 
one shilling. Limited by the terms of their appointment to 
advising on the desirability of organizing various exhibitions 
*of articles of every-day use and good design of current 
manufacture,” on the constitution of a central body to 
arrange these, on the amount of expenditure likely to be 
involved and the sources from which it should be provided, 
the Committee wisely exceed the letter of these instructions 
in their excellent and most readable report. 


After a brief historical review of the subject from 1754 to 
the present time, they state: ‘‘ We cannot, however, conceal 
from ourselves that the mere organization of Exhibitions of 
this type is incapable, by itself, of solving the vital problem 
(the urgency of which has, we assume, led to the appointment 
of this Committee) how best to raise the level of Industrial 
Art in the United Kingdom.” That this level stands in dire 
need of raising they leave us in no doubt, nor are they blind 
to the very great difficulties in the way of raising it. There 
must be * a concurrent national effort to improve the design 
and quality of the products exhibited ”’—at present “ the 
current output of products sufficiently beautiful to be included 
in a National Exhibition is insuflicient to supply the stream 
of fresh material that would be required.”” Early among 
their recommendations comes a call for “‘ the improvement of 
the training of all who participate, whether as designers, manu- 
facturers, craftsmen, or wholesale and retail buyers and 
sellers, in the creation and distribution of products of Indus- 
trial Art,” and for attention to the all-important question 
of education in schools of every sort : “ We are impressed by 
the freshness, spontaneity and inventiveness of young children 
in the matter of design, and with the results that can be 
obtained by training and developing these faculties under a 
sympathetic and understanding teacher.” From which we 
may assume that the average Englishman’s taste is poor, not 
by nature, but by training. 

The Committee’s principal recommendation is for the ap- 
pointment of a Central Body, in close association with the 
Board of Overseas Trade, to organize Periodic Exhibitions in 
London (until such time as there is sufficient improvement to 
warrant the establishment of a Standing Exhibition with 
constantly changing exhibits), occasional Special Exhibitions 
in London and elsewhere, and, later, Exhibitions abroad and 
Travelling Exhibitions. “If the present relations between 
Art and Industry in this country were normal and healthy,” 
we read, ‘‘ we might perhaps stop at this point, confident that 
if a sound and adequate service of art schools and of Industrial 

\rt Exhibitions be provided, the interests concerned will them- 
selves do the rest. Unfortunately, experience shows that, in 
existing conditions, such confidence would be misplaced, and 
that the gap between art teaching and trade practice in many 
industries is too wide to be bridged in this manner. We are 
therefore convinced that a preliminary condition sine qua non 
of the successful functioning of the organization which we 
propose to set up is the carrying out of a well-planned scheme 
of Industrial Art research.” With some of the difficulties 
confronting this, and the means by which they may be over- 
come I shall deal next week. In the meantime, it should be 
noted that the whole scheme recommended by the Com- 
mittee can be put into effect at a cost of no more than £10,000 
a year. Since its return within a few years would be ines- 
timably greater—both in cash and comfort—it would be a 
thousand pities if such a sum should not be forthcoming. 
“In the event of public moneys not being made available 
. . . the best hope would seem to lie in the generosity of 
some far-secing reformer with great public spirit and with 
the requisite funds at his command.’ May he, or she, 
be found. 

; G. M. Boumrnrey. 
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Travel 
Portugal for the Traveller 


It’s a very ill wind which blows good to no one ;_and the hj h 
cost of living in so many favourite haunts abroad is helpin, . 
to discover others. Probably it is just as well that we should 
cease to be Bruges- or Florence-minded. In any case, Por. 
tugal is new and full of attractions, which not even the Most 
loyal beefeater need be ashamed to devour, since that count 
followed England into the War and off gold. The Romans are 
said to have called it Lusitania. 

There is no other country in Europe where so much variet 
of scenery exists in so small an area. Again, Portugal’s ocean 
breezes and southerly position combine tropical flowers with 
a temperate climate. April and May are the best months jn 
the year for travel in this country, but along the Atlantic 
coast it is rarely too hot and mosquitoes are not numerous: 
they say that the flies come over the frontier only with Spanish 
visitors, and, incidentally, that no good wind or wife comes 
out of Spain. 

It is of as primary importance that the Portuguese should not 
be confused with Spaniards as the Angles with the Saxons, or 
Mr. Osbert with Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell. Racially, they are 
different and history has widened the cleft. On two occasions 
the Spaniards have had to be turned out of the country at the 
end of periods of conquest. Temperamentally, the people are 
different. Phlegmatie, kindly and honest with strangers, the 
Portuguese is the ideal hotel-keeper or taxi-man for the 
English visitor. This is just as well, since the language is 
extraordinarily difficult ; at times it seems as little Latin as 
Rumanian. However, educated Portuguese almost inevitably 
speak French ; and the rest show the natural quick-wittedness 
of the illiterate with a charming readiness to help which is 
entirely their own. 

Travel is probably cheaper than anywhere else in Europe, 
The escudo is worth twopence-farthing, and ten escudoes will 
buy a six-course meal almost anywhere. Rooms cost five to 
seven shillings a night in Lisbon; two or three shillings a 
night in the country hotels, which are sound, hard-pillowed 
and well-endowed with disinfectants under the auspices of a 
first-rate service of tourist development. Half a bottle of 
wine has to be included in the price of every table d’hote meal : 
it has a pleasant tang new to most English palates.  First- 
class railway fare in Portugal costs slightly less than third 
class in England, and there are numerous motor-bus routes 
along roads which, though occasionally shocking, are rapidly 
becoming first-rate. 

In brief, Portugal is still the ‘‘ Eden” which Lord Byron 
termed it. Spring is the best time for a visit, and the visitor 
will do well to start in the Algarve, Portugal’s most southerly 
province. He may then move northwards with the year, 
finding warm weather and azaleas to gladden his path. ‘There 
is a strong African element in the Algarve. Not only was this 
province the last conquered from the Moors, but it was partly 
and purposely repopulated by negroes in the eighteenth 
century. White colour predominates, and the blend has been 
successful. The Algarvio is a talkative, simple creature not 
given particularly to emotions. White houses with chimneys 
shaped like minarets, black felt-hatted women and the asses on 
which they ride are everywhere. The mountains are beautiful 
in the pleasant, absurd way of many modern dust-covers. 

Further north, in Alemtejo, there is little to be seen but 
cork forests and whiskered farmers, who have all the patient 
dignity and slightly lost look of English gentlemen in early 
nineteenth-century prints of colonial life. 

Just behind lies Lisbon: it is the obvious port of arrival 
for the traveller and an excellent taste of the country, best 
however digested at leisure after hors d’oeuvres in the Algarve. 
Striding as many hills as Rome, and with a finer view if not so 
many historic associations, Lisbon must be ranked among the 
most beautiful capitals of Kurope. Its houses, with their gay 
coats of pink, yellow and lavender, the exotic plants and 
strident but attractive cries of pedlars add to a superb charm 
in position. Most of the pedlars seem to be fishwives, who 
combine heavy gold earrings with bare legs. There are admir- 
able public and other buildings constructed after the earth- 
quake of 1755. Mercifully, there is not too much unavoidable 
sightseeing to be done. What there is—the extravagant 
Manoeline Gothic monastery and baroque churches at Belem— 
ranks among the first class. Morbid tourists usually extract 
the wrong sort of pleasure from the bodies of dead—indeed 
murdered—Portuguese kings which may be seen for an escuda 
in the Church of San Vicente. Don Carlos still wears his 
imperial, and Catherine of Braganza, who married Charles II 
and brought Bombay to England, although invisible lies 
in a coffin covered with visiting cards, some of them from 
the conductors of jazz-bands and Hollywood celebrities. 

North of Lisbon lie the most beautiful buildings and most 
picturesque landscapes in Portugal. In Estremadura, a fertile 
province quite unlike its dreary Spanish namesake, are Batalha 
and Alcobaga, perhaps the most gorgeous and fantastic Gothia 
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HELLENIC TRAVELLERS | 
48 Albany CLUB Piccadilly, 


Courtyard London, W. 


SUMMER CRUISE, 1932. 


On First Class Cruising Steamer (17,500 tons) 
formerly R.M.S.P. “Araguaya.” 100 Al at Lloyds. 











VENICE, SPALATO, CETTINJE, CORFU, 
ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, RHODES, | 
CRETE, DELPHI, RAGUSA. 


Aug 24th. £3] 10 @ Sept. 11th. 
Price includes Cruise, Shore Excursions, Guides, r 
First Class Hotels, Berth in 3-berth Cabin. Luxurious | 
Suites at various rates. Return Fare London— | 
Venice extra. 

LECTURES by Sir J. RENNELL RODD, 

-Dr. COSTLEY WHITE, Canon WIGRAM, 


And other eminent authorities. 


SPRING CRUISES, 19353. 


Early booking advisable. 








Leaving Feb. 1st, March 2nd, March 18th, April 8th. 
Itineraries and Full Particulars on Request. | 


Apply Secy. for Plan of ship, particulars and Constitution | 
and Proceedings of Club. 
































NEDERLAND 
ROYAL MAIL LINE 


SUNSHINE HOLIDAYS 
IN THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Regular Sailings from 
Southampton to 


ALGIERS 
& GENOA 


Genoa Return Fares: 
Ist class £22; 2nd class £16. 
Optional routes for return by 
various Steamship Companies 
from other Mediterranean Ports. 


APPLY: 


D. H. DRAKEFORD. 


General Passenger Agent for Gt. 
Britain, Tours Dept., 60, Haymarket, 
London, S.W.1, or Travel Agents. 











DELIGHTFUL 


THE QUEEN OF 
CRUISING LINERS 


O other Liner afloat can offer you such charm 

and comfort. Glorious Games Decks, beauti- 
ful Public Rooms, silent Card Room, delightful 
Ballroom, Verandah Café, exquisite Louis XIV 
Kestaurant, Open Air Tiled Swimming Bath, 
Gymnasium, silent Sun-Decks awey from Games. 
Every Stateroom a Cabin-de-Luxe. 


NORWAY, NORTH CAPE, NORTHERN 
CAPITALS, ETC. 


JULY 9 20 DAYS FROM 30 GNS. 
JULY 30 13 DAYS FROM 20 GNS. 
AUG. 13 21 DAYS FROM 32 GNS. 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 
SEPT. 9 22 DAYS FROM 40 GNS. 
To Malaga, Palermo, Dubrovnik, Venice, Corfu, 
Palma. 
OCT. 7 23 DAYS FROM 42 GNS. 


To Casablanca, Tangier, Palma, Naples, Palermo, 
Malaga and Algiers. 
DEC. 19 19 DAYS FROM 32 GNS. 


To the Sunlit Atlantic Islands, Lisbon, Madeira, 
Dakar, Teneriffe (Santa Cruz), Las Palmas, 


Casablanca. 


Write for all-the-year Cruising Brochure. 





3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W/.1 (Whitehall 2966) 
Liverpool: 10 Water Street and Principal Tourist Agents. 


CVS-149 
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buildings in the world. It looks as though the Portuguese had 
experienced and learnt from the East before they acquired 
Goa and Macao. Towards the frontier in the Beira are many 
attractive mountain villages, their noblemen’s houses embla- 
zoned with arms and sombre churches lightened by the de- 
lightful blue and white tiles (azulejos) which are a special 
triumph of the Portuguese. 

To the north lies the Douro, England’s vineyard, whence 
ort is shipped and members of that select club, the Factory 

ouse, drink as much of that wine as they like free of charge 
from luncheon time till three in the afternoon. The narrow 
Douro valley, with its schist formation and blood-red sailed 
ships, is one of the most interesting districts of Europe. It 
bears the proud name of Pais do Vinho (Country of Wine) and 
abounds in hospitable * quintas ’” where the port shippers 
have houses and charming little aristocratic towns like 
Penafiel and Amarante or Lamego and Villa Real, which lie 
just outside the Douro province. 

A few miles up the coast from Oporto and one is in the 
Minho territory, where furze, stone walls, wayside shrines, 
assert a strong Celtic tradition. Actually, this province and 
the neighbouring Spanish Galicia may well be the last conti- 
nental home of the Gaels before they went on to conquer 
Ireland and Scotland. The skies are as fine, as rainy, and as 
changeable as Connacht and the “ rias ” as deep and narrow 
as the Kerry coast. There are big mountains, too, in the 
Minho and the people have fire in them. Nowhere else are 
the lovely, mouse-coloured oxen of Portugal so grand ; their 
long horns spread six feet apart, and their yokes are decorated 
with scroll-work which might have been copied from Miss 
Yeats or the Book of Kells. On the bare hillside of Citania 
are the ruins of a hundred beehive huts. And down below the 
people are merry and impulsive, quick to love and quick to 
hate, as they are to-day in Ireland or any country which has 
never quite grown up. 

MARTIN MACLAUGHLIN, 


Summer Travel Notes 


Tux foresight shown by shipping companies in planning 
short cruises this summer has been well rewarded. Not only 
have the novel 3-6 days’ sea tours proved popular in them- 
selves, but the publicity given them has drawn attention 
to the longer and more expensive cruises. Indeed, it is 
almost impossible to obtain a moderate-priced berth in a 
well-known British vessel during the height of the summer, 
whether to visit Norway or the Mediterranean. An exception 
in which accommodation is still available is the White Star 
liner ‘ Homeric,’ due to sail for a 14-day cruise of the Mediter- 
ranean on July 14th. Only one class of passenger is to be 
carried on this boat and the fare is from £21. The P. & O., 
Orient, R.M.S.P., Blue Star and Canadian Pacific Companies 
are as usual arranging cruises to the Norwegian fjords, and 
in some cases to the Mediterranean, though it is doubtful 
at this stage whether many lower-priced cabins remain. 

From September onwards, cruising ships (of all these 
lines) will visit warmer climes, one of the earliest autumn 
cruises being that of the C.P.R. ‘Empress of Australia,’ 
which leaves Southampton on September 24th for a three 
weeks’ cruise to Western Mediterranean ports and North 
Africa. 'The minimum fare is thirty-eight guineas. A parti- 
cularly interesting cruise is being undertaken by the ex- 
R.M.S.P. ‘ Araguaya’ under the auspices of the Hellenic 
Travellers Club. ‘This vessel will start from Venice on 
August 24th, visiting Spalato, Cettinje, Corfu, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, Rhodes, Crete, Delphi and Ragusa, Among 
those who will give lectures during the cruise are Sir Rennell 
‘Rodd, Dr. Costley White, Canon Wigram and Mr. R. M. 
Butler, of Trinity College, Cambridge. The inclusive cost 
of the cruise for accommodation on board, shore excursions, 
guides, and so on, is thirty guineas, though the fare to and 
trom Venice is extra. The tour concludes on September 11th. 

Another tour under special auspices is that arranged by 
Intourist, Limited, the State Travel Bureau of the U.S.S.R. 
Under the leadership of Mr. Hubert Griflith, the author of 
Seeing Soviet Russia, the party will leave London on July 27th 
for a period of thirty-seven days, when visits will be paid 
to Leningrad, Moscow, Nijni-Novgorod, down the Volga to 
Stalingrad, Rostov and Kiev, returning to Leningrad for the 
voyage home. ‘The inclusive cost of the tour is £41. 

Sea trips to Algiers and Genoa are possible by the Nederland 
Royal Mail Line. The next dates of sailing from Southampton 
are July Ist, July 22nd, August 12th and September 2nd. The 
interchangeability of tickets with those of other companies for 
the voyage home makes it possible to secure the benefit of the 
low return cost and yet lengthen one’s sojourn on the French 
or Itatian Rivieras. Return fares to Genoa by this line are : 
Virst-class £22, second-class £16. 

Motorists wishing to take their cars to the Continent would 
be well advised to investigate the facilities offered by the 
** Autocheque ” system. This scheme for motor-touring in 
Europe has been devised by the owners of the Townsend ferry 
service, which transports motor-cars between Dover and 








Calais. Car owners are enabled to make complete arran 
ments for their tour, including hotel accommodation, tranapest 
of their vehicles and themselves, &c., with the utmost sim 
plicity. , 1% 
Limits of space preclude the mention of other holida 
facilities, but readers requiring advice are requested to at 
to the Travel Manager of the Spectator, who will also be 
glad to prepare itineraries for projected tours of Britain, 


Finance—Public & Private 
Financial Reconstruction 


Tue more closely and constantly the world financial 
situation is considered, the clearer does it become that the 
foundations of the pre-War financial systems have been 
so gravely shattered as to involye something approaching 
more to a general reconstruction scheme than to a mere 
healing of the breaches such as was hoped at one time 
might have been sufficient to prepare the way for post- 
War financial recuperation. It would probably be fair 
to say that from the moment of the Armistice down 
to the present time this country has worked with a single 
aim, to promote the cause of international peace and of 
prosperity not merely for Great Britain but for the whole 
world. Our aims, however, have time after time been 
frustrated by the clashing of political aims and intrigues 
en the part of other countries, and even now, although so 
far as may be judged, our political representatives have 
gone to Lausanne prepared to make still further sacrifices 
in the matter of Reparations and War Debt payments, if 
only real and general amity can be secured, there seems 
to be some doubt at the time of writing as to the outcome 
of the Conference. 
Wortp Factors. 

Now, I think there are two main points arising out of 
the present world crisis which deserve special considera- 
tion. The first is, perhaps, at the present juncture, some- 
what negative in character. It is this. Without some- 
thing approaching to real international co-operation it is 
useless to expect any early general recovery in world de- 
pression. To bring about this general recovery it is 
essential that there should be a restoration of political 
confidence between the leading nations, and further that 
some kind of general agreement should be reached with 
regard to currency and monetary policy. But while it is 
within our power to give, as we have already given and 
are giving at the present time, a strong lead in these 
matters, obviously it is beyond our power to ensure agrec- 
ment on those questions of politics or of monetary and 
currency policy. Such being the ease, however, I think— 
and this is the second point arising out of the present 
situation—all the greater necessity is laid upon us both 
as a country and as an Empire to see to it that within 
our own spheres everything that is possible shall be done 
to ensure sound conditions. 

NEGLECTING OUR OWN VINEYARDS. 

Previous to the political and financial crisis in this 
country last autumn, there was undoubtedly too great a 
disposition on our part to concentrate upon endeavours to 
deal with the general financial situation in Europe to the 
neglect of conditions at home: At that time we had a 
Socialist Government in Power, and while its members 
were not indisposed to take a hand in aiding other 
countries, so long as the orgy of national expenditure at 
home on social services was not interfered with, there was 
such complete neglect of preserving sound conditions 
within the country that the inevitable outcome was a 
financial crisis and the abandonment of the gold standard. 

THe Economy MOveEMENT. 

Since last autumn, however, the situation has so far 
improved that we have sct about putting our affairs 
at home in order, and it says much for the effect of 
these reforms that notwithstanding the fact that the 
world crisis has worsened in so many countries, our 
situation at home, even including the statistics of 
unemployed, has somewhat improved. Moreover, it 
is highly satisfactory to note that the Econom 
movement has by no means spent its force, and 
welcome the latest development in the shape of the 


(Continued on page 916.) 
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MOTORISTS 
DO YOU KNOW? 


That with the new Townsend AUTOCHEQUE SYSTEM 
you can take your car to the Continent, enjoy a motor tour 
abroad, anywhere in France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Belgium, and Holland, without being tied to any 
programme. 


AT A COST OF LESS THAN 
£1 PER DAY— 


s, and expenses 


including cross-Channel transport, hotels, ti r 
secure a finer 


of both car and passengers. You CANNO 
holiday investment. Get interesting folder. 


TOWNSEND CHANNEL FERRY, 


78s, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 2. Telephone: Ave. 2328, 
West End Agency: 11 | pa Regent Street, S.W. 1. 











If you have seen 


THE ROUTE-DES-PYRENEES, 
which you will agree is a truly magnificent touristic 
motor-car service through which the full glory of 
the Pyrenean mountains is seen, 


why not try, 


‘“ THE GORGES OF THE TARN,”’ 
another $ix er seven day tour. Six days from 
Rocamadour, Lot, and seven days from Carcassonne, 
Aude. 
Further information and literature from :— 
THE PARIS-ORLEANS & MIDI RAYLWAYS OF FRANCE, 
Victoria Station, London, S.W. 1. 
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DEATH 


loGREEN-FLY 
CATERPILLARS 
crouen vowier 4 mais - QUUL ALL Insect Pests 


effective wash, which is sprayed over your flowers and plants 
with an ordinary garden syringe. 
Kilsect spells death to pests, but is absolutely harmless both ta 
human beings, domestic animals and birds. It can, therefore, 
be used without fear on all edible plants, such as cabbages, etc. 
Price 6" per package in the green and 
yellow display box. 
Stocked by all leading seedsmen and 
ironmongers. 
Write for free Booklet S.18a, ** How to 
make your Garden Beautiful,” 


KILSECT | 


ROBINSON BROTHERS LTD 
WEST BROMWICH STAFFS 














Kilsect Non-Poisonous 
Insecticide is the cheapest 
and most eifective way of 
ridding your plants of 
imsect pests. 

Each 6d. package contains 





















JUSTICE TO YOUR GARDEN 








The “ Hampden” open-air Chalet is a 
sound, weatherproof structure designed to 
afford’ the maximum benefits of light and 
air. Made in sections to bolt together 
for easy re-erection. 


. 6m. high in £9:13:6 








Ornamental and useful, a Browne & Lilly 
Chalet will last a lifetime. 














Sft. long, 6ft. “deep, 











(With Revolving Gear £2:10:0 extra.) 
Carriage Paid to any Goods S.R.114 of all types of 
Station in England or Wales. Portable Buildings. 


\ BROWNE a LILLY LTD. THAMES SIDE, READING 


Telephones 587.-r Telegrams: PORTABLE, READING. 


77 rite for 1'56-page Catalogue 














COMPANY MEETING. 


THE “SHELL” TRANSPORT 
AND TRADING CO., LTD. 


COMPANY’S STRONG FINANCIAL POSITIGN 
LORD BEARSTED’S « MILD OPTIMISM” 


THE annual general meeting of the “Shell”? Transport and Trading 
Co., Ltd., was held on June 21st at Southern House, E.C. 

The Right Hon. Viscount Bearsted, ;M.C. (the chairman) in the 
course of his speech, said: You will all have noted, I have no 
doubt, the fall in the company’s profits available from £5.139,060 
to £2,807,000. The causes for that fall are evident and in no way 
attributable to special reasons pertaining to the oil business in 
general or our company in particular. In fact, I would go so far 
as to say that the surprise is not that our profits have fallen, but 
rather that very substantial profits still remain. The greater part 
of the advances which figure in this balance-sheet has since been 
repaid, and your company’s present holding in cash and Govern- 
ment securities is about 17 million sterling. Of course, this large 
amount must be regarded as working capital, and it will be all to 
the good when it is employed in the business. The fact that it is 
at present liquid is a symptom of the present stagnation in the 
world’s affairs. 

The property account, apart from such advances, represents our 
holdings in subsidiary companies taken at a figure which is well below 
their intrinsic value, and it was the dividends and interest on this 
account which provided our main item of profit, £2,341,157, after 
deduction of income tax. This figure enables us to recommend a 
dividend for the year 1931 of 74 per cent., free of tax, as compared 
with 17} per cent., free of tax, for 1930. We are, of course, paying 
tax at 5s. in the pound, as against 4s. 6d. last year. 

The report tells you of the large cash resources of the group and 
that the companies in which it has large share interests have in 
proportion large resources of their own. We look forward to a day 
when those resources will be employed in the forward march of the 
oil trade, which in common with all other trades is now arrested. 





PRODUCTION AND WoRLD CONSUMPTION. 

Our capabilities for production are only restrained by the world’s 
capability for consumption. Unfortunately consumption is still 
diminishing, and even in the United States the current year will 
certainly show a substantial fall. 

In the United States the trade situation in so far as it affects the 
petroleum industry has not improved. The beneficial results of 
restricted development in several parts of the country were retarded 
by the uneconomic development of the East Texas field. 

Fortunately, out of the stress and turmoil of these present days 
has come a greatly iunproved atmosphere amongst the more impor- 
tant petroleum companies, and I am happy to say that generally 
speaking the relationship between the various units composing the 
industry has never been so satisfactory as at present. 


DISTRIBUTION ARRANGEMENTS. 

I think } told you when we met last year that no matter what 
competition we might have to encounter we were determined to 
maintain our rightful share of the trade. I am happy to say that 
we have been successful in that aim. In that connexion I have to 
refer to the amalgamation which took place at the beginning of 
this year in the United Kingdom and in Ireland of the distributing 
organizations of your company and of the <Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company. This amalgamation was largely designed to preserve 
as securely as possible that outlet for their products which each of 
the two parties had individually established over a period of years. 

The resources from which we are enabled to offer petroleum 
products to the British public are so wide that the range and quality 
of the products which we offer to-day are unsurpassed, 

I need not remind shareholders that the principal grade of petrol 
which your marketing organizations offer to the publie throughout 
the world is ‘ Shell.’ Its reputation is such that it cannot be 
supplemented by any words of mine; but, having regard to the 
times in which we are living, and to the compelling necessity for 
s0 many to watch every halfpenny of personal expenditure, I should 
perhaps re mind you that if, in order to effect a small immediate 
saving, you think you must buy something short of the best, this 

can be done with safety by using our Commercial Spirit, which is 
known in this country as ** Shellmex”’ or ‘* B.P. Commercial.” 

Perhaps our most interesting tec ‘hnie al success of the year is the 
produc tion of the new lubricating oil, ** Aeroshell,”” which, in high- 
efficiency engines, will be found to represent a marked advance in 
the science of lubrication. 

During May of this year we were invited to a conference in 
New York between representatives of the leading oil imterests, 
including those of the Russian Government, with the object of 
creating more order in the export markets of the world. All phases 
of the matter were considered in a constructive atmosphere, but 
there was a considerable divergence of opinion in which the Russians 
were in a minority of one, as they placed an entirely exaggerated 
value on their oil export position. I am, however, glad to tell you 
that as between the oil companies there was complete co-operation, 
and although there was no result from the Russian discussions, the 
cordial relations established between the other oil interests of the 
world will undoubtedly have beneficial effects on the future of the 
industry. 

Taking all the factors I have enumerated, I can only say that T 
view our immediate future in a spirit of mild optimism, You would 
not expect me to prophesy to a greater extent. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 914:) 
formation of a strong Committee of Economy within the 
House of Commons itself. That Committee, if well 
organized, should be a real help to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in achieving still further economies in the 
national expenditure. I think, too, that politicians and 
the public alike are coming to a clearer appreciation of 
just what is really involved in the economy movement. 
When, for example, Mr. Baldwin appeals, as he has done 
during the last few days, for the maintenance of proper 
spending on the part of the public with no unnecessary 
cutting down of the ordinary outlays, his appeal is 
entirely consistent with the movement for economy in 
the national expenditure. The whole point with regard 
to the latter is whether outlays are of a sound character 
or whether they are wasteful and unnecessary. It is quite 
clear that whatever the nature of the national outlays, the 
demands made upon the taxpayer are of a character which 
inevitably depletes the spending power of the general 
public, and unless it can be shown that the State is expend- 
ing more wisely than the individual, and is spending, more- 
over, ina way directly contributing to the growth of indus- 
trial activities; then it is clear that the situation would 
gain in the long run by a_ contraction of State 
expenditure and by the enlargement of the purchasing 
power of the general community. 
Civit SERVICE EXPENDITURE. 

Nor should the Committee have much difficulty in 
discovering directions where economies can be effected. 
Some of these directions were well indicated in an 
vdmirable speech delivered by Sir Harold Bellman at 
a luncheon given last Tuesday by the St. Marylebone 
Chamber of Commerce. After dealing with the enormous 
increase in national expenditure in the mass and com- 
menting upon the fact that fourteen years after “‘ the 
War whichjwas to end War” we are spending £27,000,000 
more in defence than before that War, Sir Harold made 
some very salutary comments upon the growth in 
the civil service expenditure. While fully admitting the 
ctliciency of that service, he expressed the view that 
the spending departments are very much imbued with the 
doctrine of the inexhaustible character of the public 
purse. ‘* Its inborn tendency,” said Sir Harold Bellman, 
* continually to pass responsibility upwards is a prolific 
source of waste; comparatively minor questions which 
will be decided in a matter of minutes in private business 
can occupy many weeks in Whitehall.” In less than 
twenty years the total cost of the social services has 
risen from £63,000,000 to over £400,000,000, and as 
Sir Harold very truly said, “ the heavy toll of taxation 
which this policy has involved has left its mark on our 
econonie life.” 

ConsouipaTING Our REsourceEs. 

T suggest, therefore, that while there should be no 
relaxation of the efforts of our leading statesmen to join 
hands with other countries in all movements making for 
the preservation of international peace and the harmonious 
working of trade and financial arrangements between the 
various countries, greater attention should be given in 
the immediate future than has been given in the past to 
the strengthening of our own financial and economic 
position. Within a few weeks from now the great 
{mperial Conference at Ottawa will have opened and 
here, again, the lack of world co-operation seems, as it 
were, to be thrusting upon the component parts of the 
fmpire the necessity for the closest possible political and 
cconomic union, Both as regards our trade relations and 
our loans to foreign countries Great Britain can certainly 
not be accused of having devoted either her financial 
resources or her activities to the mere development of 
Oversea Dominions. On the contrary, it might almost be 
said that the tendeney has been to encourage foreign 
rather than Empire trade. Stern necessity, however, 
may be said for the time being at all events to have driven 
us back upon ourselves both as a country and as an 
Mmpire, and our task must be to strengthen ‘at all points 
the jinancial and economic position of the Empire; a 
task, however, which need not necessarily weaken our 
jinunetal and trade connexions with other parts of the 
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Conference at Ottawa to recognize the fact quite plainly 
some of the problems within the Empire are aleok 
as difficult of solution as those relating to foreign 
countries themselves. When, for example, we find 
millions of unemployed in this country who might under 
some great Imperial scheme be busily employed jn 
developing the resources of our Oversea Dominions, and 
yet at the same time we are confronted with the fact 
that even in the Dominions, where development is most 
urgently needed, there is a tendency on the part of Labour 
to prevent an increase in the working population, it js 
evident that even within the Empire political factors 
might prove a serious hindrance to the solution of 
economic problems. Artuur W. Kippy, 


world. Moreover, and it may be well before the 


Financial Notes 


MARKETS DROOPING. 
At the beginning of the week the stock markets opened firm 
on hopeful views with regard to the developments at Lausanne, 
British Funds and kindred securities were especially strong 
owing to the additional influence of cheap money, but most 
markets, including some of the foreign loans, showed a better 
tendency. Later in the week, however, the news from 
Lausanne was regarded somewhat less favourably and prices 
in nearly all departments reacted. For the moment Lausanne 
is, in fact, the dominating influence upon markets and should 
developments in that direction take an unfavourable turn 
there is little doubt that almost every section of the Stock 
Exchange would be affected. It may be hoped, however, 
that the very fact of the seriousness of the position may 
bring about a united action at Lausanne designed to restore 
both political and financial confidence. Such revival of 
confidence is evidently required as much in the United States 
as here, for the situation on the other side of the Atlantic 
continues to be most unsatisfactory with regard to figures 
of unemployment. 
* * * 
GENERAL ELECTRIC. 

If we remember the abnormal conditions of the past year, 
the falling off in profits of the General Electric Company 
from £1,122,000 to £1,058,000 seems comparatively small, 
The directors, however, have wisely pursued a cautious 
policy and have kept up appropriations to the reserve even 
at the expense of a small reduction in the dividend rate 
which is reduced from 10 per cent. to 8 per cent. A further 
sum of £130,000, however, has been added to the reserve, 
raising it to £1,420,000, and the report states that the com- 
pany’s works have been well employed. ‘The balance-sheet 
also shows a strong position, the company’s liquid resources 
amounting to £1,558,000, being an increase of about £384,000, 

* * * * 
SCRIBBANS. 

When allowance is made for present conditions of trade, 
the accounts presented to shareholders of Scribbans and 
Company at last week’s meeting were satisfactory. At the 
meeting the chairman stated that the company’s factory in 
Dublin has now been completed and the view was expressed 
that the extension should prove remunerative in view of 
the recent change in the fiscal policy of Ireland. The imme- 
diate future, the chairman stated, scarcely provided grounds 
for optimism, but shareholders might rest assured that 
everything possible would be done ‘not only to maintain 
but to extend the business.” 

-  * * * * 


Tue “ SHevi” MEETING. 

A more liquid position than that displayed in the ‘‘ Shell” 
Transport and Trading Company it would be difficult to find, 
for at the recent annual meeting Lord Bearsted stated 
that the company’s present holding in cash and Government 
securities was about £17,000,000. Nevertheless, this great 
liquidity, as Lord Bearsted himself pointed out, is, of 
course, in itself a symptom of the present stagnation of 
business all over the world. ‘* The whole world,’ stated 
Lord Bearsted, “is suffering from an_ over-liquidity due 
to low prices of commodities and lack of confidence.” More- 
over, as regards the future, the chairman of the ‘ Shell” 
Transport and Trading Company adopted a cautious tone, 
expressing the opinion that the industry was not at the end 
of diminution in consumption, though at the same time he 
expressed the hope that there would be no further fall in 
prices which have already dropped to an uneconomic level 
in many countries. With regard to the recent conference 
in New York between representatives of the leading oil 
interests, Lord Bearsted said that although there was 
no tangible result from the Russian discussions, the cordial 
relations established between the other oil interests of the 
world should have beneficial effects on the future of the 
industry. A. W. K. 
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_——_ COMPANY MEETING, 
at age 65, or at death if 


SCRIBBANS AND COMPANY 


PROGRESS IN YEAR OF DIFFICULTY 
MR. PHILIP E. HILL’S REVIEW 


Tue fifth annual general meeting of Scribbans & Co., Ltd., was held 
on Friday, June 17th, at the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C., Mr. Philip E. Hill, Chairman, presiding. 

The secretary (Mr. W. Coutts Donald, C.A.), having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—-We have made a 
total profit for the year under review of £248,180—notwithstanding 
the fact that we have carried out considerable developments of the 
business without taking into the profit and loss account any sum 
from the development reserve—a result which I suggest can be 
regarded as satisfactory. Of the total profit earned, £4,043 2s. 4d. is 
received from our investments other than that of our subsidiary. 
We have written down our Stock Exchange securities by £11,113— 
Jeaving a sum of £237,067 to be dealt with. 

You will observe that a transfer has been made from the develop- 
ment reserve to fixed plant and machinery account of £30,000, to 

rovide for the possible obsolescence of certain plant, which, in view 
of the company’s extension of lines, may be a wise precaution. The 
directors recommend the transfer to development reserve of a 
further sum of £20,000—bringing this item up to £50,000—and to 

neral reserve the sum of £10,000. The company’s factory in 
Dublin has been completed, and in view of the recent change in the 
fiscal policy of Ireland, this extension should prove remunerative. 
The extension of the company’s main factory at Smethwick, referred 
to at our last meeting, has been completed. The biscuit business in 
which your company holds the controlling interest continues to 
progress satisfactorily, and I would remind you that our new factory 
has been built and equipped almost entirely out of accumulated 
profits 

You are being asked tc-day to pass a resolution with regard to 
payment of directors’ fees. The facts in relation to this are stated 
clearly in the directors’ report, but since the report was sent out I 
have reconsidered the matter and as, with the exception of three, all 
the directors are full-time officials of the company, I do not think it 
is necessary that their remuneration should be increased—in fact, 
Jam proposing a reduction in the salaries of all the full-time officials 
of the company, having regard to the fact that the cost of living is 
materially reduced—and under these circumstances the amount of 
the directors’ fees I am asking yeu to agree to will be £2,000, to be 
divided among the directors other than those who are in the employ 
of the company. In my opinion, the fees suggested are extremely 
moderate. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the reso- 
jution with reference to the fees of the directors was approved. 

The meeting closed with a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, 
directors and staff. 








earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from- age 25 
£24 can ean! ae ae 
£41 33 3) >? 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


No commission. 





Paid up Capital ose oe eee wad «. £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ese exe ose eee eve ese £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve oat on? aa ae pr «. £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods 1eceivea. 


A NEW LIBERTY SILK ry 
THE “GOLDEN BIRD” SILK 


NEW DESIGNS & FAST TO WASHING, 


32INS. WIDE 4/9 A YARD. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1, 





PATTERNS FREE. 








STRATHPEFFER SPA 


Ross-shire. 
THE HIGHLAND SPA. 


The RICHEST SULPHUR SPRINGS in EUROPE 


For the treatment of all kinds of Rheumatism, 
Skin Diseases, and High Blood Pressure. 











All information from the Manageress, The Pump Room. | 

















THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 18380. 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; Reserve Liability 
of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


Capital Authorised and Issued, 
Reserve Fund, £3,350,000 








THEATRES 








QUEEN’S. 





(Ger. 4517.) THURSDAY NEXT at & 
Subsequently 8.30. First Matinee, July 2, at 2.30 
EVENSONG 


by Edward Knoblock and Beverley Nichols. 
EDITH EVANS. Violet Varnbrugh. Wilfrid Lawson. 








WESTMINSTER, Victoria, S.W. 1. 
EVERY EVENING (except Monday) at @.30. 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 
HAROLD YOUNG, GILLIAN SCAIFE, EUGENE LEAHY. 


(Vic. 0283.) 2/5 to 9/— 
Mats., Wed., Thurs., Sat., 2,30 




















Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 


line. 
74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. 


CINEMA 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


CINEMA 


24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


Series discounts : 


PERSONAL 








HE 
The most luxurious 
Cambridge Circus, 


cADEMY CINEMA. 
A Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Ger, 2981. 
LAST WEEK. 
Exclusive Run, Leontine Sagan's 
* MADCHEN IN UNIFORM.” 
A Psychological Study of 
Adolescence. 


And the Submarine Drama 
“MEN LIKE THESE.” 








Daily ecnt. 2—11, 


CAMBRIDGE, 


FOURTH WEEK. 
Exclusive Presentation : 
Fritz Lang’s Great Film Sensation 
“M” 


A Nero Production. 
Prices 1s, 6d. 
Sunday cont, 6~11, 





YAST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS mot 
6B: urgently ueeded for Men, Women and Children. 
Our poor people in East London slums suffer greatly 
SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1, 


London, 
6056. 


cinema in 
Tem. Bar. 





- ERBA AMARGA ” TEA RADICALLY CURES 

RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 48. 6d. per packet (enough for 
a cure; money returned in full if no relief obtained).— 


8s. €d. , 
Sole Importer: G, LLoyp, Ashby-de-Ia-Zouch, Leics, 








eae leaetantet temeioes 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Cozr, 





PERSONAL.—Cont. 


LL NERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- 
tific voice-building. Beauty of tone in speech & song. 
—Viola de Mengel, Biuthner Studios, 21 Wigmore St., W. 











RE you interested in international affairs? Ii so, 
write to-day to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
09 Gower Street, London, W.C., for full particulars. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





et AIR FOR SLUMLAND. 

As you plan your SUMMER HOLIDAY, pleas® 
tive a thought to the dwellers in this backwater 

CKLAND- SLUM, for whom there will be 10 
HOLIDAY without your aid. 
£1 will give one slum child two weeks’ glorious 

Holiday, 

The MOTHERS, too, who slave the whole year 
round to keep their homes together on a scanty 
and uncertain wage, NEED physical. and mental 
RECREATION to face another yeat of endless 
toil in dreary Slumland, 
£1 will send a tired mother for one whole week’s 
c Holiday—one week of glorious freedom 

from worry. 

FRESH AIR and* GOOD FOOD WILL WORK 

WONDERS ON THIS HUMAN WRECKAGE, 

HOW MANY WILL YOU SEND? 





Donations to Rev. Nv 


eh LAMBERT, St. Gabriel's 
Vicarage, Poplar, i. 14. 





NHAFTESBURY SOCIETY and R.8S.U. PROVIDES 
S HOLIDAYS in Homes and Camps for thousands of 
poor and crippled children from 4 to 16 years of age 
trom 167 Missions and 110 Cripple Parlours. A Guinea 
pays for a fortnight. Gifts urgently needed.— J OUN 
Kink HovusE, 32 John Street, W.C. 1. 


> EAST END CHILDREN will have a 
16.000 long glorious day by the sea, or in the 
country, this summer, COST 28, EACH. WILL YOU 
HELP TO GIVE.12 HOURS’ HAPPINESS at 2d. AN 
HOUR to children of poverty from slum home of East 
London’s Endiess Environs ¥ Please respond liberally 
to He SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, Lond na, E. 1. 














MEDICAL 


UTO-INTOXICATION is responsible for Constipation, 
Dyspepsia, Acidity, Rheumatism, Colitis and all 
Stomachic Complaints. Write re Prof. Metchnikoff’s Food. 
Nzw KeSEARCH COMPANY, Dept.3, Normandy, Guildford. 
NANCTUARY YOR THE SLEEPLESS, 32 pages 
S of vital, health-restoring revelations Free. 2d. 
postage.—D. F. Joyomoro, 8 Breains Buildings, I!.C. 4. 
NUN BATHING.—German lines. Ladies and gentle- 
S men, Artificial ultra violet. Indoor (West-End) 
Club-like centre. Physical exercises, games, Unique 
Sunday discussion teas (Health, Sex, Psychology). Also 
beautitul country Sun Park outskirts of London.— 
Write, Lapy Skc., Box A505, the Spectator, 99 Gower 
Street, London, W.. 1. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 
KDGEBURY PARK (Public School for Girls), 


GOUDUURST, KENT. 
The Council of the Church Education Corporation invite 











application for the post of Head-Mistress. The School 
was founded in 1920, and is recognised by the Board of 
Education, with pensionable Service. Number of 


supils 80. Candidates should be graduates of a British 
Tniversity, members of the Church of England, and 
under 40 years of age. Boarding Schoo! experience 
desirable. Appointment to take effect from September 
or January at latest. All particulars, and forms of appli- 
cation, which must be returned by July 4th, may be 
obtained from the SkCRETARY, Church Education 
“Corporation, 34 Denison House, Westminster, London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 





TATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
N (University of South Africa.) 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 
Applications, with birth and medical certificates, and 
one copy of testimonial, are invited for the post of— 
ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ENGLISH. 
To begin duties on March Ist, 1933. Honours Degree 
in English or equivalent essential. 
Men : £400—425—500 per annum, 
Women : £300—325—400 per annum. 
Probational period —two years, 
£60 allowed for passage. 
Membership of Vrovident Fund is compulsory. 
Applications should be posted direct ww reach : 
The REGISTRAR, 
Box No. 375, 
Pietermaritzburg, 
Natal, South Africa, 


Salary - 





not later than August 3rd, 1932. 
full details of Provident Fund and other information ; 
e.g., cost of living, &c., can be obtained from the under- 


signed. 
WEBSTER, STEEL & CO., 
9 St. Helen’s Place, 
Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 3. 








TRAVEL TO INDIA BY 


|| ELLERMAN’S CITY AND HALL LINES. 


| ONE CLASS CABIN 
| STEAMERS. 


i COOL--COMFORTABLE~INEXPENSIVE. || 
| £37 BOMBAY, 
1 £42 CALCUTTA. 


All passengers have unrestricted use of 
| SPACIOUS PUBLIC APARTMENTS, 





PROMENADE AND SPORTS DECKS. 

{| All outside cabins. Playroom for Children. 

All accommodation above main deck. 

! First-Class Cuisine and Service. 

| SEND FOR’ DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE 

AND SAILINGS. 

| LONDON: ty ae 

| “"104-6 Leadenhall St., E.C.3, Tele. Ave. 9340 

LIVERPOOL: 
Tower Building. 

GLASGOW: 


Tele. Cen, 3340 











75 Bothwell Street. 


Tele. Cen, 9222 


HAPPY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (6—14}) be 

“A situated, South Coast. The child” Sten 
individually, really well fed, and works and plays und: 
ideal conditions. Spacious dormitories in colour Schem = 
which grounds, swimming pool, trained nurse, F 4 
which cover music and school uniform, are co 1 
with national financial crisis. erat 

Terms pro rata for children entering now— 
HEAD-MIstRESs, BOX No. A503, Zhe Spectaige ae 
Gower Stree? London, W.C.1. . 





FPERESFORD HOUSE, EASTBOURNE (¢ 
B.o.L.). Girls 7-18. Entire charge, Presan by 
for examinations and University —Apply PRINCIPALS. 





R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY—Moaenu, 
: uLTAMS’ SC Ly tELLEY —M 

inclusive fee, Individual attention, Heed nee 
Miss E,. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A, Gx: 





TS 
RIOR’S FIELD, GODALMING 





A boarding school for about 80 girls, standing high 
in beautiful grounds. The premises were built for the 
purpose and include a Library, Gymnasium, Studiy 
Classrooms, besides three sitting-rooms for the use of tha 
girls, most of whom have single bedrooms, ‘The schou; s 
recognized by the Board of Education, and airs at giving 
a wide general education; when old enough girls are 
prepared for the Universities or can specialize in any 
branch of study, including domestic science. Particulag 
attention is paid to modern languages. 

oe terms, particulars of scholarships, &c., please apply 
to the— 

Head-Mistress, Miss BURTON-BROWN, M.A, 














4YNDICATE being organized in Canada to cultivate 
S market of Canadian weekly newspapers wishes to 
make contact with a few correspondents living in conti- 
nental Kurope, who will contribute occasional articles, 
reporting events of general interest in their particular 
locality. Must possess power of imaginative and descrip- 
tive writing. Remuneration on profit-sharing basis.— 
Box A 500, Spectator. 





HE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in German. Candidates should be qualified 
in Olid and Middle High German. Stipend £300 per 
annum. Duties to commence September 29th, 1932. 
Applications must be submitted not later than July 15th, 
to the Reaistrak, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


NCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
PRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preterred, 

and rough ideas of fees should be given, 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, B.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 











SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


{ROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 
I FOR TKACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
i. G, Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss KE. M. 
Jebb, M.A—-For information concerning. Scholarship 
Loan Fand and Grant from the Board of Education 
apply to the SKCRETARY. 


OME CIVIL, INDIAN CIVIL, CONSULAR, F.O. 
Preparation by Staff of over 30 Tutors. 
DAVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W. 2. Padd. 3352. 

SHORT COURSE BEGINS JUNE 27th. 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 

Rn ve. GENEVA, SWITZERLAND.—A first- 

class French Finishing School for girls. Prospectus 

and references from Miss Jopson, The Abbey, Malvern 
Wells. 

















* 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


[rseroon COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, HUYTON, 
NEAR LIVERPOOL, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Chairman of School Committee : 

THE RIGHT HON, LORD COZENS-HARDY, D.L, 

Chairman of Council and Hon. Chaplain : 

THe VEN. ARCHDEACON Howson, M.A. 
Head-Mistress: Miss G. ANTHONY, B.A.Lond.{ Hons.). 
In healthy surroundings with 22 acres of grounds. 
Including the new block being opened by the Earl of 
Derby in July, the school premises comprise 16 large, 
well-equipped Classrooms, Chapel, new Assembly Hall, 
Library, Gymnasium, Chemical and Biological Labora- 
tories, Domestic Science Kitchen, Studio, Crafts Room, 
range of Music Rooms and Detached Sanatorium. The 
aim of the school is to give a sound education on modern 
lines for professional, public or home life ; to arouse wide 
interests and a strong sense of corporate and individual 
responsibility. ‘T'wo leaving Scholarships for the Univer- 
sities. The school is entirely independent and receives no 
grants, For Prospectus and photographs, apply to the 

SCHOOL COMMITTEX SECRETARY, 








NOUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
and day school for girls. Education for careers con. 
sidered especially, Health record high.—H£AD-MIstRxgg, 





HE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS, WORCESTER. 
SHIRE.—A boarding-school for girls with special 
Preparatory House for 30 younger pupils. Recogn 
and inspected by Board of Education. Beautifully 
situated high on the slope of the hills in large grounds 
and playing fields. The aim of the School is to gives 
wide general education on modern lines, with special 
attention to music, art and modern languages. For 
terms, scholarships and photographs, apply to the 
SECRETARY, 











CO-EDUCATION 


Hk New School (founded 1925), 94-98 Leigham Court 
Road, Streatham Hill, 8.W.16. Day 
(with Hostel) for boys and girls on the methods of Rudolf 
Steiner.—For prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, 








2 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


barn Kk PERSE SCHOOL, founded 
J AD, 1615. Head-Master: H. A. Wootton, MLA, 
Boarding and Day School for Boys, offering unique 
advantages through its close proximity to the University, 
Very well known for successful work in Classics, Modera 
Languages and Science. O.T.C. and Scouts. Special 
attention given to Physical Training. School House ta 
grounds of four acres. Full arrangements made for 
School! holidays if parents abroad, Preparatory De 
ment for Junior Boys. Playing Fields 18 acres, 
Boarding Scholarships of £5) offered this year.—Apply 
HEAD-MASTER. 








LAYESMORE SCHOOL, WINCHESTER.—Publis 
School for Boys.—The Scholarship Examination 
will take place last four days March. TEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS giving inclusive fees £90 p.a.—Write Bursar, 
te SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708, 
180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholar- 
ships.—Prospectus from the Rev. the Hrab-MAsTER, 
TEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opcnei to public 1874. Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.-Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


GERM SCHOOL, WOLVERLEY, near KID- 
b 











DERMINSTER.—The Governors are able to offer 
a first rate education for £70 p.a., owing to endowment, 
Additional buildings at a cost of £45,000 opened in 1981, 
University Exhibitions of £100 p.a. offered annually.— 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


YILLASTON SCHOOL.—An examination for En 
W trance Scholarships (of £50 and £40) and Exhibl- 
tions will be held on July 12th and 13th.—Apply Hab- 
Master, Willaston School, Nantwich, 








BOOKS, &c. 


VERY MONTH OVER 28,000 people read The East 
End Star, Full of fascinating articles and pictures 

of East End life. Send your name and address, and 
we will send you a copy of this month's issue.— 
SUPERINTENDENT. EAST END MISSION, Stepney Cea- 
tral Hail, Commercial Road, London, E, 1. 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited forward MSS. 

to Publishers of over 30 years standing. £50 Cash 

Prizes for Poems. Catalogues free.—STocKWELL Lap., 
92 Ludgate Hill, London, 








EARN to write Articles and Stories ; make spare 
hours profitable ; booklet free.—-REGENT INSTITUTS 
(Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptiyexecuted. 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N.MAclARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd, Westcliff-on-Sea, 
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ONALD MASSEY, y, Ltéeasy Ag’ :t.—Good. Stories, To LET, &e. 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
a MassEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. WESTMINSTER. —3 rooms 4th floor ; ei. light, bath, 
YONG-POEMS Wanted. Songs and_rusical composi- Letter, appointmt.—E., 19D Warwick Square,S.W.1 
S tions also considered for publication. Known and es 
unknown ox — send my ee ig 97 ati fiat he 
Lrp., Dept. Z.B., 108 Charing Cross ., London, W.C. HOLIDAY APARTMENTS 
SS ee Oe ee YHETLAND ISLES.—Lady receives paying guest. 
FOR SALE S Comf. house close sea. Good loch & sea-trout fishing, 
Terms 2} gns.— Write No. 94, KgitH & Co., Edinburgh, 
NATIVE Sponges.—Write ‘ Spong,” Bimini, Bahamas, 
WANTED TO PURCHASE HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
A BIG PRICE PAID for metal plates and old teeth, sae ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First- 
also GOLD chains, bracelets, rings, &c. Big rise.— class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.O. 
THE LONDON TooTH Co., Dept.8.,130 Baker Street, W. 1. Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 
AP SVE a Bae PRICES paid for GOLD, PA L ACE et a lhe Spec E BRINE 
SILVER and SOVEREIGNS, Banknotes per 3ATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & c, water. 
return, Also in urgent need of Old English’ Silver, HOTEL Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. 
Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and Hid. Guide from J. T. CuULLEY, Manager. 
Dental Plates (not vulcanite), Large or small quantities 
lee voeuen ot outee ce aceaitel. tan ay tien SPECIAL TERMS FOR DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL. Melville 
Bona “St be ae to — and CO., 74, New CHILDREN Crescent. Tgms.: ‘‘Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 207501. 
Di ree ondon, : oa ore eae ™ 
So REDUCED FARES BY Jo Reecrn ra sncees Faavate mews. 
MISCELLANEOUS LEADING STEAMSHIP, English chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. *Phone 811. 
A REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish ete LANDUDNO- THE CRADG-¥-DGN (Tesepesanes. 
Tobacco. “ BIZIM” CIGARETTES. 6s. 8d ed Promenade. Ideal centre for Touring ‘ Snow- 
100. ae feos: ihe Or eet ie 1 000 tow 58s. ra donia.” »Accom. 200. Lift, lounge, writing, recreation 
Seti t0 oes ts — py ye rooms. ‘Tariff, PROPRIETRESS. Tel. 6489. qs 
Piccadilly, W.1. ‘ SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, eye Sar ae 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural N = i op — Binh Guestant 
Tobaccos; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 1: yéro. For hasith, comfast, and plecsure, i 
12s. 6d. per }$-lb. tin, post extra 7 Bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. : 
Bose z Fai SA it ae per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 
ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. ‘Tweed patterns free on re- EFRESH YOURSELV ES in English Country. 
quest.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, irish Free State. 
Ask for Descriptive List 3a. st free) of 180 INNS and 
AVE you , COCKROACHES? ~=Then buy . = HOT TELS (2a. post, verge the 
BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH PASTE; PEOPLE'S REF RESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCTATION, 
universally and successfully used tn all parts of the Globe ; : LTp, 
extermination guaranteed ; wom Chemista, Boots’ fey ena Brochure ra Say a P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. GEORGE’S House, 193 REGENT 
shes, } 8, Or Sole Makers: owarths, 473, information please app ondon Acerts: STREET, W. 1. 
Crookesmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/6, 2/6, 4/6, post free. PARSONS & BIRKETT 
Th YOU — ; —— : GNMOU' —HU} 
ANE YOUR OWN “OOKDIATE. Your own | If U-12,Fenchurch Street, Landon, €.C.3. | '["iraens suerse“aidon Gott Course wet Sand 
8, a er {Ideas inco: é 3 Fi pom Pes 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s, Specimens sent, all of fi "Toaphene: Bee Se? SON LTD a bilards, Turkish and eee eee. 
free.— HENRY A, WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1, Nica a " 
or any Travel Agent ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
AVE you anything to sell ?, Readers having anything ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
=. ane = or professional services to offer, are invited whieh - — famous for its Pang Rarer a go — 
ring their announcements to the notice of the many reasonable charges, Garage, ‘or ustratec ‘ar’ 
thousands of readers of the Spectator, Prepaid Classified ~ ~ apply RESIDENT Proprietor, Telephone 2655, 
Advertisements cost 2s, per line (36 leit a per insertion CONTINENTAL RESORTS 
and should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, W HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each OPPARD - ON - THE - RHINE. — Humperdinck - St. George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Break- 
week, Discounts :-—24% for 6 insertions; 5°, for 13; Schlosschen (house of late conrposer), Paying guests fast 5 5s. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly. With dinner 6s, 6d., or 
> a ? 
74% for 26; and 10%, for 52, invited, Garden. All mod. con. English refs, Terms mod, ' 2 guineas wee ‘kly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


lata TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the Spreraror’s Recommended List. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature ard we hope when possible readers will patronize them, 





- Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 
AMBLESIDE = dal).—GLEN ROTHAY. HARROGATE.—-CAIRN. MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE, HASTINGS.— QUEEN’S. MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS. 
BATH.—-GR AND -! ¥ ‘MP ROO} M. HUNSTANTON. LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF | NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLFVIEW 
PULTE LINKS. —ROYAL MARINE, 
ROY AL Yok HOUSE. ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSP. NEWQUAY.—-HEADLAND. 
si INVERNESS.—-CALEDONIAN. OBAN.— ALEXANDRA. 


BELFAST. AGR AND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.— BERESFORD. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNE a 2 bi DRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).-—-HAV 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN w AT ER and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—KINGS. 
—ROYAL ALBION. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—Tl DOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District).—-VICTORIA, 
CALLANDER (Verths.).— ay ADNOUGHT, 
—PALACE, 
CAMBRIDGE.— BULL. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF. 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 
—RHOS ABBEY, 
CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
CRAWFORD, N.B. Ganerk —€ RAWFORD. 
CROWBOROUGH. —BEACO 
CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIR L ‘iy PARK. 
DORCHESTER.—KING’S ARMS 
DORKING.— a 
DROITWICH SPA. aa ORCESTERSHUIRE BRINE 
BATHS. 
DUMFRIES.— a 
EDZELL (FPoriarshire).—GLENESk, 
—PANMURE, 
ELIE (Fife)—MARINE. 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).— 
EXMOUTH.—MAEK BAY. 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH. 
GLENLYON Curate). —FORTINGALL. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PELICAN, 


ANGLER’'S. 





KENMORE (Perths.)}——-TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 

KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire ).—-STAR. 

LAKE VYRNWY § (Montgomeryshire). 
VYRNWY. ee 


LAKE 





LANARK.—-CLYDESDALE H¢ 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 
LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 
LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY 
—IMPERIAL HOTEL, 














RETURNED TO-MORROW 


lowest prices — Finest quality 


WEW BOND $T., LONDON, Was 














LOCH AWE (Argyllshire) —LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
-HYDE PARK (Knightsbridge). 
-IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C. . 
PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C 
rHAC KERAY, Gt. Russell St, W.C. 1. 
-WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1 
LYME REGIS. —THE BA 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE, 


GREAT WESTERN, 


STATION. 
PAIGNTON.—PAFGNTON PALACE. 
—REDCLIFFE. * 

PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales). —GRAND, 
PERTH.— ROYAL a EORGE, 
—STATION 
PITLOCHRY.—AT HOL L PALACE. 
PRINCETOWN (near).—TWO BRIDGES. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 
RHOSNEIGR —-— sey ).—BAY. 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA. 
ROSTREV OR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 

RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—€ HY -AN-ALBANY. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall)._-SHIP & CASTLE, 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 
SHALDON (8. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHAP (Westmorland ).—SHAP WELLS. 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLEN DARAGH. 

—(nr.) HUNTLY, BrstopstEiGNton 
TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset).—T EM PLECOMBE 
HOUSE. 
TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 
—ROSETOR. 
VIC TORIA AND ALBERT, 

TROON.— M ARI NE. 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO, 
WINCHESTER.— ROYAL 
WINSFORD (Somerset). —ROY AL OAK. e< 





WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).—EAG@LE LODGE, 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd 


Just Out 


New Russia 
By A. de MONZIE. Translated by R.J. S. Curtis 12s. 6d. 


The author here reviews the Russian situation. 


He writes from an historical-political point 


of view and the result is a reference-book of importance and value. 





New Novels 


The Lady of the Boat 
By LADY MURASAKI 10s. 6d. 


Translated from the Japanese by ARTHUR 
WALEY. ‘The Fifth Volume of Tale of Genji. 


“Merits the title of a world’s classic on the strength of 
those qualities of form and sensibility which are common 
to great literature everywhere and at all times.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


The Child of Ocean 
By SIR RONALD ROSS 7s. 6d. 
Second Edition. First Edition, 1899. 


“Tt is a book which has lived for nearly half a century 
and should continue to live while the English language is 
spoken and read by civilised races.’—Daily Telegraph. 


Religion 


The Development of 
Religious Toleration 


in England 
By W. K. JORDAN 21s. 


“This is a very valuable book, dealing sympathetically 
and adequately with a subject of vital importance for 
every age.’—Listener. 


The Atonement in 


Experience 
By LEON ARPEE 5s. 


“Packed with thought and stimulating ideas. 
Mr. Arpee has a wide outlook; and he has a gift of 
presenting an obstruse subject in a way that the ordinary 
man can understand.’"—Aberdeen Press. 





World Affairs 


The Revolt of the Masses 
By JOSE ORTEGA Y GASSET 8s. 6d. 


A book which has had tremendous sales in Spain and 
Germany. Discusses the problem of the Mass-Man. 
“Ought to be an intellectual best-seller.""—Liverpool Post. 
“ I have read nothing this year I have enjoyed so much.” 
—Everyman (C. B. Purpom). 





War or Revolution 
By GEORGES VALOIS 6s. 


The thesis of this book is that humanity is living to-day 
under a set of institutions which call forth war, and that 
it can only escape through a revolution in thought. 


Medicine—Psycholog y 


Medicine and The State 


By Sin ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, K.C.B., 
M.D., F.R.C.P. 7s. 6d. 
“An excessively interesting book addressed to 


the plain man, and I can only admire the art with which 
this is done.”—Listener. 


Adolescent Girlhood 
By MARY CHADWICK 10s. 6d. 


“The author has done excellent service in this volume, 

and we commend it to the notice of all who are concerned 

in this enormous subject of girl adolescence.” 
—Nottingham Journal, 





> 











A Great Pessimist 





Schopenhauer 


His Life and Philosophy 
By HELEN ZIMMERN 7s. 6d. 
“This delightful book is a very old friend of ours in a new dress. . . The publishers 
were happily inspired in reproducing a book which is still the best and most sympathetic 
account in the English language of this lonely thinker.’”-—Spectator. 
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